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Skillful handling can change your 

disposal of scrap metals from a necessary 
nuisance to a substantial source of extra revenue. 
A well-planned scrap disposal program 
assures full recovery of all marketable 

scrap. It does not interfere 

with normal plant operation. 

Based on a half century of experience, the expert 
recommendations of H. Kasden & Sons, Inc., 
have helped many industries to realize maximum 
value from these often neglected “by-products.” 
Let us show you, without 
obligation, how we can set up a 


scrap profits plan for your plant. 
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OIL HEAT 
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Here are some of the famous TRADE- 
MARKS heading up listings of local dealers in 
the YELLOW PAGES of telephone directories. 

Since 

When your customer is in the market 


106 ANN ST* HARTFORD, CONN: 


for your goods, be sure he knows where to 








find your dealers through having your TRADE- 
MARK represented in the YELLOW PAGES. 


For full information about TRADEMARK 
e 
representation in any telephone directory in Are You Looking 


any area of the state or nation — wherever 
For a Sub-Contract? 


your dealers are located — just ask your local 


telephone business office to have a Trademark oe ‘ 
If you are, an advertising message published 


Representative get in touch with you. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE 


regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
INDusTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 
prime contractors in this state—the majority 
of whom are readers of this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 


ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 


A S A B U Y I N G G U I D E advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
isis Lm a ee eaeaa lamella A 


436 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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: offer you . . . complete 





letterpress and lithographic 


facilities 


*Connecticut Printers 
INCORPORATED +- HARTFORD 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard Letterpress Division 
FOUNDED 1836 


Kellogg & Bulkeley Lithographic Division 
FOUNDED 1832 
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Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 





Through dark and storm 


Trucks roll from the bulk storage plant of T. A. D. 
Jones and Company with fuel for the fires of industry. 


Deliveries around the clock — by truck, rail or barge — are as 


handy as your telephone — from our ample stocks of Bunker ‘C’ 
fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal. 





T. A.D. Jones G Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 


Tel 8-6103 Tel. 32-3123 








OUR JOE 


By DONALD STUART SAMMIS,* Vice President, Underwood Corporation 


HERE probably is not a man who owns or manages 
successful industrial enterprise who has yet reached 
the age when a compliment or a pat on the shoulder 
doesn’t produce a bit of warmth deep inside his being. 
There are cold-blooded, efficient beings who have forged 
ahead in their careers by the sheer drive of ambition, by 
taking ruthless advantage of every opportunity, by wreck- 
ing someone else for their selfish objectives, but they are 
few and far between and they are unmourned when they 
on. The really big men of our time are those who, 
with all their talents, still have a sense of the fitness of 
things and whose success is mainly due to the finer aspects 
of character, backed up by sincerity, ability and hard work. 


What of our Joe, the chap we are considering, who 
makes up the large group of those who, with either a blue 
collar or a white one, make up the great body of industry 
that keeps the wheels turning in America today. Shall we 
consider that the title “Our Joe” includes the large com- 
plement of Joes who set aside their household obligations 
long enough to do their share of making of things that 
make this the greatest country in the world and the best 
place in the world to live? 


Joe can be a youngster just tackling his first job, eager 
to earn a living, eager to progress, desperately anxious to 
do a good job and anxious to have a chance to be proud 
of the outfit for which he works. To him, the boss, the 
immediate person he looks to for guidance and orders, is 
one he hopes and expects to be fair and honest and loyal. 
The boss represents a string of bosses right to the top and 
what he says and does interprets the manager or president 
at the top. 


Or, perhaps Joe is the old timer nearing the days for 
retirement, who has gone through the ups and downs of 
the company for which he works for forty years or more. 
He, too, wants to be loyal and proud of his outfit, proud 
of its products, proud of its history, for he is of it. He 
wants to be considerately and understandingly handled in 
his finishing years of effort, that his spirit, which is always 
young, may feed the best effort he has on the job to which 
he is assigned. 


Or, Joe may be a young fellow who is still a rolling 
stone, not knowing just where he is going, full of scrap 
and energy, wanting to hold a job but not letting anyone 
know he cares whether he has it or not, wanting to don a 
suit of armor which can be for the company, for a union, 
for anything that seems like a crusade,—a crusade to test 
his loyalty. 


*This is the 27th in a series of guest editorials by officers, directors and 
executives of Association member companies. Mr. Sammis, writer of this 
month’s editorial, is a past director of the Association, former Works 
Manager of the Bridgeport and Hartford plants of Underwood and vice 
president in charge of the latter plant until he was recently given an 
important assignment in the company’s main office in New York. He 
has also been active in many civic, church and business organizations 
too numerous to mention here. 


Correction, Our apologies to Mr. Knowlton and our readers for the 
absence of the little, but important word ‘‘Let’s” that wasn’t there to lead 
off the title of last month’s guest editorial by Robert H. Knowlton, which 
should have read, “Let’s Be More Intolerant.” 





Or, Joe could be one who wants to have a good job, a 
pleasant place to work and with one eye on matrimony in 
this marriage market of industry. 


And, Joe is exemplified to us by the little old lady 
approaching eighty who totters into the open house cele- 
bration and proudly tells the president that she spent thirty 
years of her life in the plant and is proud of it and whose 
happy memories of those days obliterate all the difficulties 
of earlier times. 


Or, Joe can be the man who goes through the trying 
times of strikes and obeys the union leaders’ orders and goes 
out under compulsion while desperately wishing he could 
carry on as before but not daring to do so, and desperately 
hoping that this apparently disloyal move to his company 
will not be misunderstood. 


So, Joe, who makes up the great mass of executives, 
clerks, engineers, toolmakers, producers, assemblers, in- 
spectors, shippers, transporters and specialists, is just an- 
other member of the human family, all different and yet 
in many things all alike. 


They have their problems and their pride, their ambi- 
tions and times of glory, and they all want to be loyal to 
something. They want to be proud of their outfit, proud 
of their job and proud of their bosses. 


There lies one of the most important tasks of the top 
man and his staff. In the small industry, and most industries 
are small, the bossman can know everyone and his human 
touch can be almost daily contact with Joe, even though 
only a momentary “hello.” True, he has the many and 
varied problems of our present economy and not too good 
a chance to share them with a well-organized staff, but his 
success is probably more bound up with his Joes, their 
reactions and efforts and loyalties, than any other factor. 
On the big outfit, the boss gets his share of loyalty and 
acceptance of leadership more by reputation and the effects 
of his policies down the chain of command to Joe himself. 
The spirit, the humaneness, the personality of that leader 
can only be judged by his acts, the reasons for his acts and 
his ability to transmit himself by the written and spoken 
word to the Joes in his organization. 


If Joe doesn’t get a satisfactory feeding for his respect 
and loyalty from management, he will look for it elsewhere 
to the sorrow of management in the long run. 


There are lots of Joes in industry, and the majority of 
them are good Joes, a lot like you and me, and they really 
only want an honest deal—a recognition of their willing- 
ness to act fairly themselves. They would rather be loyal 
to your leadership and their company than anyone else. If 
you give the time and effort and human understanding, the 
rewards will be more valuable than just peace and produc- 
tion. You will always do more for one you like and respect, 
and so it is with Joe. 
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HOME OF ARWOOD PRECISION CASTING CORP. IN GROTON 


The Story of Arwood 
Precision Casting Corporation 


NE year ago at Groton, the ment and training of key personnel be- ress was rapid. By late October, four 

Arwood Precision Casting gan immediately. As anticipated, prog- months later, the production line was 

Corp. completed a tiresome 
search throughout New England for DIE ASSEMBLIES are shown here with finished castings. 
plant facilities to supplement _ its 
Brooklyn operation. In Groton, R. L. 
Wood, president, found a plant ideally 
suited for foundry operations which 
offered 10,000 square feet as a sure 
cure to a most critical case of “growing 
pains.” Ten years of continued growth 
within the Arwood Brooklyn plant had 
taken its toll. Every inch of space had 
been utilized and every hour of pro- 
duction time absorbed. Only managers 
of small, fast-growing businesses can 
fully appreciate the pressure caused by 
this situation. 

Yes, Groton would be a solution! 
But, what of the labor market which 
was being drawn upon by larger neigh- 
boring industries? Statistics indicated 
sufficient available labor. However, ex- 
tensive training programs would be 
required as the process was foreign to 
the area. By reputation Connecticut 
labor is accredited with a natural apti- 
tude for precision operations. This, 
combined with the proverbial Yankee 
ingenuity, assured Mr. Wood that train- 
ing would not be difficult. 

Thus, the plant at Groton was pur- 
chased. Installation of special equip- 












































primed and finished parts were being 
produced. 

The gratifying performance at Grot- 
on indicated that the plant could be 
developed into a self sufficient unit, if 
the necessary facilities were provided. 
With this purpose in mind, Arwood 
officials approved expansion of the 
Groton plant to the extent necessary 
to produce all orders for steel alloy 
arts. Construction now in progress 
will add 9,000 square feet of factory 
area, administration building, chem- 
istry laboratory, x-ray facilities, photog- 
raphy room, heat treating equipment, 
modern lavatories, and washrooms. 


Employee-Management 
Relations 


The employee-management relation- 
ship at Arwood is flavored with an un- 
usually deep sense of confidence and 
loyalty. Significant in the development 
of this relationship is Arwood’s produc- 
tion sharing plan which has provided 
employees with an average bonus of 
21% to date. A production sharing 
committee, selected by non-supervisory 
workers, meets weekly with plant man- 
agement to discuss matters affecting the 
bonus. Consequently, workers are in- 
formed of existing problems, and assist 
in developing solutions, knowing they 
will share collectively in the gains real- 
ized from personal energy and effort. 

The initial communication between 
new employees and employer is in the 
form of a booklet entitled, “Your Job 
at Arwood.” Throughout the 24 pages 
of this booklet the employee is given 
an introduction to his new employer; 
its history, objectives, production proc- 
ess, organization, benefits, privileges, 
working conditions, and regulations. 
The new employee is then introduced 
to his job and is trained to become an 
“artist in the science of investment 
casting.” 


Production Techniques 


Secondary to the enthusiasm dis- 
played by employees at Arwood, vis- 
itors are fascinated by the technique 
used to produce investment castings. 
Is this something new? The answer is 
a great big “no.” The basic technique 
was developed centuries ago in ancient 
Asia, and has become known as the “lost 
wax” process. The technique is to pro- 
duce a wax replica of the piece desired, 
surround it with a ceramic material, 
melt out the wax pattern, and cast. As 
a matter of fact Benvenuto Cellini pro- 
duced masterpieces of art employing 
this very same technique. 

Is investment casting the only method 


THREE OF THE PRO- 
CESSES employed in the 
castings industry are 
shown here. The worker 
at the left demonstrates 
the use of the centrifugal 
method. (Right) “Pouring 
Off,” and below wax is 
being removed from in- 
vestment flasks. 


by which “precision” castings can be 
formed? Why the sudden growth in 
tht Arwood Precision Casting Corp. in 
particular? These are also among the 
stock questions of persons not familiar 
with Arwood and its products. 

Of the four standard methods of 
casting, Arwood produces investment 
castings which, in the opinion of com- 
pany officials, is the most flexible appli- 
cation to a variety of complex shapes. 
This method permits the holding of 
close tolerances with metals which can 
be handled. 

With the outbreak of World War 
II, a tremendous demand existed for 
high production of small intricate parts. 
With years of research and production 
know-how in their favor, Arwood di- 
verted its efforts from the casting of 
fine jewelry to production of industrial 
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castings. War plants from coast to coast 
were soon demanding Arwood'’s “preci- 
sion” castings on the basis of their per- 
formances in the field. In recognition of 
their achievements Arwood was pre- 
sented the Army-Navy “E”, and more 
recently a Certificate of Necessity to 
cover added facilities. 


Uses for Investment Castings 


The introduction of investment cast- 
ings during the last war received an 
unprecedented amount of publicity ac- 
companied by many gross exaggera- 
tions. Arwood clearly states that their 
part is a “precision” part only by com- 
parison with tolerances characteristic of 
other hot metal forming methods— 
( Arwood foundry tolerance for castings 

. 0.005 inch per inch). To properly 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A VIEW FROM THE BALCONY in front of the WTIC booth gives the full expanse of 
the United Aircraft exhibit including Hamilton Standard Propeller’s cockpit cooling 
unit for jet fighter planes; the company’s “subcontracting” map; a reversible pitch 
propeller and a cutaway model of the Pratt and Whitney turbo-jet engine. 


Connecticut On Display At 
Eastern States Exposition 


By GLADWIN LUSK 


Connecticut Development Commission 


RT and industry rubbed elbows 

for a week at the Connecticut 
Building at Eastern States Ex- 
position from September 16 to 22 with 
the backdrop for the exhibits in the 
building being a huge photo-mural of 
Connecticut scenes, both industrial and 
scenic. The theme for the building was 
well described with the phrase, “Cul- 
ture in the Arsenal of Democracy.” 
The art section of the building was 
devoted to a Connecticut Contempo- 
rary Painting Exhibition of 40 pic- 
tures painted by Connecticut artists. 
Winner of the $2,000 purchase prize 
in the oils class was Kay Sage of Wood- 
bury, and second prize of $1,000 was 
awarded to Joseph P. Gualtieri, 63 
Cliff Street, Norwich. The first pur- 
chase prize of $750 for water colors 
was awarded to Herbert J. Gute, 92 
Norton Street, New Haven; and the 
second prize of $500 went to Frido 
Urbinati, 10 Brown Street, Norwich. 
The largest exhibit in the building 
this year was that of United Aircraft 
Corporation of East Hartford. The Cor- 





poration stressed the amount of sub- 
contracting work which goes into their 
product, and a large map taking in 
New England and south into Penn- 




























sylvania showed communities which 
supply parts or materials to the firm. 
The Connecticut section of the map 
was spotted with 118 lamps denoting 
the 118 towns in the State which fur- 
nish subcontracting services to the 
firm. An activated model of the ]T-6B 
Turbo-Wasp engine was labeled and 
showed that about 90 per cent of its 
component parts were made in Con- 
necticut. The Hamilton Standard 
Propeller division of United Aircraft 
had an activated model of their air 
cycle refrigerating unit which is used 
in jet fighter planes including the 
North American F86 Saber and the 
Chance-Vought F7U Cutlass to cool the 
cockpit to a comfortable temperature 
for the pilots. Hamilton also had in 
operation a rotating reversible pitch 
propeller which traveled at a constant 
speed, but showed the feathering and 
reversing elements. The dome was cut 
away to show the mechanism which 
operates the various phases. This is the 
same type of propeller used on the 
Martin 202 and 404 and on Consoli- 
dated’s Convair. 

In contrast to the youth of this 
quarter-century-old firm was the Seth 
Thomas Clock Company which dates 
back to 1813 when Seth Thomas first 
started turning out clocks by hand in 
his little shop at Plymouth Hollow, 
now Thomaston. The Thomaston firm 
didn’t assemble clocks at the fair, but 
they did an interesting job of explain- 
ing the history behind the present-day 
clock. Their ancient sundials, water 
clocks and candle clocks drew crowds 
during the week, interested in making 
comparisons with the clocks now being 
made at Thomaston. 





THOMASTON’S 116-YEAR-OLD Seth Thomas Clock Company drew interested spec- 
tators to the exhibit of clocks—both old and new. Time pieces were represented as far 
back as the sundial, water and candle clocks. 
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VEEDER-ROOT INC. of Hartford drew interested groups to its display of counting 
and metering devices which were featured in their display in the Connecticut Building. 


The High Standard Manufacturing 
Company of Hamden found that any 
assembling work done at the Exposi- 
tion will always “stop” the crowd. The 
two gunsmiths who were at the booth 
carried on their assembly operations 
of .22 caliber Hi-Standard pistols just 
as if they were at their own work 
benches. To display graphically the 
various parts which go into a hand 
gun of the type built in Hamden, a 
display panel showed the 75 different 
parts which go into the pistol. High 
Standard pointed with pride to their 
achievement during World War II of 
being the largest producer of .50 ca- 
liber machine guns. The company is 
once again turning out large orders for 
our government's defense program. 

Veeder-Root, Incorporated of Hart- 
ford, whose counters can count nearly 
anything on earth, was the fourth in- 
dustrial exhibit in the Connecticut 
Building. Included in the “operating” 
exhibit were several meters and count- 
ers used in the textile industry to regis- 
ter runs on a loom and to keep track 
of the amount of material woven dur- 
ing a shift. Hubodometers used for 
recording mileage on trucks, busses 
and trailers were shown as well as the 
gasoline pump computer known to 
anyone who drives an automobile. The 
meter duplicator, a fairly new device 
which gives a receipt to the customer 
of the gallonage delivered to his fuel 
oil tank, was in operation. 

The Aitna Casualty and Insurance 
Company had their brand new Road- 
ometer on hand during the week to 
test the driving habits of all interested. 
In three minutes this machine could 


lead a person through some terrifically 
complicated simulated traffic incidents 
and at the end of the period deliver a 
card rating his reaction to the test. 

Agriculture was represented in the 
building this year by the Soil Conser- 
vation Division of the Department of 
Farms and Markets whose display was 
built to show the difference between 
good and bad conservation practices on 
a Connecticut farm. 

The State Department of Fisheries 
and Game moved into a new spot un- 
der the WTIC booth this year to show 
small animals native to Connecticut 


as well as the ever-popular tank of live 
fish. Commentary was supplied by 
State Fish and Game Wardens. 

Radio Station WTIC, which last 
year marked its 25th anniversary of 
broadcasting, this year was celebrating 
the silver anniversary of the NBC net- 
work. Genial Frank Atwood, farm edi- 
tor; the Down Homers; Bob Steele, 
sports commentator; and Ross Miller 
of Juke Box Jingles provided “live” 
broadcasts from the building and the 
station's “Cinderella Weekend” was 
broadcast from the Industrial Arts 
Building during the week. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, which cooperated 
with the State Development Commis- 
sion in presenting the art display and 
made possible the purchase prizes for 
the paintings, had on display in its 
booth the paintings used in its Amer- 
ican folk series of advertisements. 

Several firms, some of which have 
been featured in the Connecticut Build- 
ing in the past, were at the Exposition 
this year with space in the huge Indus- 
trial Arts Building. Included were: 
Armstrong Rubber Company, West Ha- 
ven; Beaver Tractor Company, Strat- 
ford; Neil Chapin Plastic Products, Suf- 
field; Dual Laundry Bag Company, 
West Hartford; Erdin Farm Freeze, 
Inc., Marlborough; Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Hartford; A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany, New Haven; Hatton & Company, 
Hartford; Orkil, Inc., East Hartford: 
and Valley Poultry Equipment and 
Supply Company, Farmington. 





GUNSMITHS ASSEMBLING pistols proved a popular attraction during the week at 
the High Standard Manufacturing Company’s booth. The Hamden firm had two men 
on duty with a great deal of their time devoted to answering questions and explaining 
the features of the Hi-Standard line of hand guns, 
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ON THE PLATFORM at the ceremonies: Mr. Frouge; Albert P. Stowe, president, Milford Trust Company; Commander Thomas J. 
Rudden, Jr., chief, Fire Control Branch, Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. N.; Alvin P. Smith; George Parker, Daystrom Corporation; 
Captain Ernest L. Johnson, Supervisory Cost Inspector, U. S. N., Eastern Area; A. V. Bodine, president, Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut; Captain Paul F. Johnston, Inspector Naval Ordnance, U. S. N., for New York; Commander J. S. Unger, Inspector Naval 
Material, Bridgeport; Rev. Edward Taft; Rev. Father Moran; Paul Adams, president, Norden Instruments, Inc.; John Egan, State 
Labor Commissioner; G. Lawton Johnson, Norden’s executive vice president; Admiral Schoeffel. 


Norden Instruments Breaks Ground 
for Milford Plant 


ORDEN INSTRUMENTS, INC., 
manufacturers of Norden- 
designed control instruments 
and components, with executive offices 
at 111 Pearl Street, Hartford, and tem- 
porary factory office at 117 Broad 
Street, Milford, broke ground on Au- 
gust 16 for its first combined manufac- 
turing plant and office on a secluded 
plot of land near Route 1 in Milford. 
The plant, now under construction, will 
be a single story brick and steel struc- 
ture 550 feet long and 150 feet wide, 
and will be connected with a two story 
office building 48 feet by 167 feet, by 
a 30 by 60 foot corridor. 


A brief ground-breaking ceremony 
took place on the plant site at 11:30 
A. M., during which Rear Admiral 
M. F. Schoeffel, U. S. N., turned over 
the first shovel of dirt and gave the chief 
address to a group of company officials 
and employees and a representative 
group of state, civic and business lead- 
ers and press representatives. In his 
short talk Admiral Schoeffel recalled 
some of his early experiences of twenty 
years ago with the Norden Company 
which demonstrated, even in this early 
stage of development, that the Norden 
bomb sight was a superior instrument 
made available to government at a de- 


(Continued on page 37) 


REAR ADMIRAL M. F. SCHOEFFEL, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. N.., 


ground for the new Norden Instruments, Inc. plant in Milford. Thomas Frouge, 
Construction Company, and Paul W. Adams, president of Norden, look on. 
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Job Placement of the Physically 
and Mentally Disabled Workers 


By SINCLAIR S. LEVINE, M.D., Medical Consultant to the Hartford Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


ONCE again Connecticut Industry publishes its annual reminder that 
placement of handicapped workers in jobs where no handicap exists is 
good business from every standpoint as revealed by Dr. Levine’s brief 
article. Although special emphasis on hiring handicapped workers is 
made during one week in October each year, both humanitarian and 
economic reasons should prompt year-round efforts. 


OCATIONAL REHABILITATION is 

\ } a composite program which em- 

bodies health, welfare, education 
and job placement as its component 
parts. It is not a new program for it has 
thirty years of experience behind it. Its 
aims are all directed toward the rehabil- 
itation of handicapped individuals into 
workers capable of remunerative em- 
ployment. 

Vocational Rehabilitation is the sec- 
ond step of Rehabilitation in general, 
the first step being that of “prepara- 
tory rehabilitation.” This latter phase 
refers to that part of general rehabili- 
tation where the handicapped appli- 
cants go through a series of processes 
of restoration and improvements where- 
by it will be possible to place them on 
jobs. Vocational Rehabilitation is the 
second half where the applicants are 
actually placed on jobs commensurate 
with their handicaps, are watched and 
guided until such time when it becomes 
evident that both employer and em- 
ployee are fully satisfied. 


Dividends from Rehabilitation 


Vocational Rehabilitation is a useful 
program because it is of great value, 
social and economic, to the workers, to 
the industrialists, and to the entire na- 
tion. Its dividends are many. Its value 
cannot be measured in dollars alone, 
for even greater dividends is the gain 
in self-respect and in the conversion of 
the handicapped worker from a state 
of dependency upon his friends, rel- 
atives and community, into one of eco- 
nomically independent citizen, into a 
family breadwinner. The employer's 
dividends are the worker's productive 
work. The Department of Labor, the 
Veterans Administration, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in co- 
Operation with the National Association 
of Manufacturers, all conducted severe 


and exhaustive investigations and sur- 
veys in the fields of employment of the 
handicapped. Their unanimous conclu- 
sion was “that when offered opportu- 
nity for work for which individually 
they are best equipped, handicapped 
workers are adaptable, productive, 
careful, regular, reliable and capable— 
they can do ANY kind of work where 
their impairments are not handicaps.” 


Facts Reduce Barriers 


These and many other surveys have 
finally broken down the barriers of 
prejudice against the employment of 
the handicapped. They have greatly 
dispelled the fear and reluctance of 
the industrialists who have constantly 
maintained that the handicapped need 
special care, that they are more apt to 
accidents, that there is more absentee- 
ism amongst them. It has removed one 


more very important obstacle that 
stood in the way of employment of the 
handicapped, and that is the fear for 
higher insurance rates. This fear has 
been scotched by an official statement 
by the Association of Casualty and Se- 
curity Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York City. Here is an excerpt of the 
statement: “There is NO provision in 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
policies or rates that penalizes employ- 
ers for hiring handicapped workers. . . . 
Employers who have such ideas have 
simply been hoodwinked by scuttlebutt 
rumors that are easily circulated be- 
cause of their sensationalism. 
Whether a company is staffed with 
workers having two legs apiece, or one, 
or none, influences the rate NOT AT 
ALL.” 

The dividends derived by communi- 
ties, hence by the nation as well, are the 
thousands of new taxpayers who be- 
come active participants socially and 
economically, who remove an extra 
burden of extra taxes imposed upon 
the nation to maintain charity and wel- 
fare organizations. 

Because of the diversity of individ- 
ualities of the handicapped, because of 





ALFRED DUNHAM of Hartford Rayon Corporation, Rocky Hill, was rehabilitated by 
the Bureau of Rehabilitation of the State Department of Education. 
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the diversity of the physical impair- 
ments, and because every job has its 
own pattern of physical demands and 
wide variations in the environmental 
working conditions, vocational rehabil- 
itation must naturally be individual in 
its character. Each case is a distinct unit 
requiring its own specific treatment 
and solution. 


Among the many important services 
constituting rehabilitation are medical, 
surgical and psychiatric appraisals; 
training; moral, social and emotional 
adjustment; guidance and counseling. 


No vocational rehabilitation is pos- 
sible, however, unless we have the full 
cooperation of the handicapped. He 
must exhibit desire and determination 
to get the maximum of the opportuni- 
ties offered him. He must be able to 
hold his job indefinitely once he has 
been properly placed on one. He 
must possess agility, flexibility, power, 
strength and endurance, component 
parts that give him and his employer 
assurance of efficient performance of 
his tasks, self-direction and inner deter- 
mination. He must convince, by effort 
and action, his employer that his inten- 
tions are honest. 

Physical handicap is rather an elu- 
sive, elastic term, and one finds himself 
at a loss as to what and when certain 
conditions really constitute a handicap. 
It is a matter of degree and varies with 
the standards of judgment and experi- 
ence. A person with severe varicosities 
in his lower extremities may be con- 
sidered as a handicapped worker when 
placed on a standing job, whereas he is 
perfectly suitable for any work that re- 
quires a sitting position. A person with 
heart trouble is a “handicapped” em- 
ployee when his work requires him to 
climb stairs and ladders, or to carry 
heavy objects. This very same worker 
will perform “perfect” work when 
placed to do assembly, work that re- 
quires a sitting down position most of 
the time. A physical handicap is a con- 
dition that requires a modification of 
the worker's present occupation; makes 
it more difficult for him to obtain em- 
ployment; aggravates his present dis- 
ability and endangers his own safety as 
well. as the safety of other workers. 
Physical handicaps, which are the re- 
sults of wars, automobile, home and 
factory accidents, illness, or are con- 
genital in nature, like taxes are with us 
forever. Yet: both may be greatly re- 
duced by judicious and properly con- 
ducted programs of modifying these 
handicaps. The placement of these re- 
habilitated workers on jobs is one of 





these programs. It will reduce the num- 
ber of idle handicapped and at the 
same time will help to reduce the extra 
taxes that are levied upon the nation to 
carry on the burden of supporting the 
millions of idling impaired citizens. 


Evaluation and Job Analysis— 
Keys to Placement 


Following the completion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation when the handi- 
capped worker is readjusted and re- 
adapted as a whole to his previous 
environments and working conditions, 
he is ready once more to enter the field 
of a full-fledged, productive worker. 
The real objects of placement of these 
workers are three: Benefit to the em- 
ployee, benefit to the employer, benefit 
to the nation. They will succeed in the 
great majority of cases through sys- 
tematic selective and properly planned 
job placement. This is accomplished 
by a thorough evaluation and proper 
job analysis. 

Job analysis is a vital part of job 
placement. It determines the tasks that 
comprise the job, and of skills, knowl- 
edge, abilities and responsibilities re- 
quired of the workers for successful job 
performance. 


With the completion of job analysis 
comes the placement of the worker on 
a job. Our responsibility to the handi- 
capped worker is clear and undeniable. 
Although more and more employers 
realize the accruing benefits of the pro- 
ductivity of the handicapped worker; 
although more citizens are getting to 
know of the work of vocational rehabili- 
tation, hundreds of thousands of handi- 
capped workers are still idling their 
lives away, wasting a great source of 
potential, useful energy which, when 
utilized wisely and properly, would add 
greatly to our national economic 
strength. 


Because of this a formidable job still 
remains ahead of us. We have been 
rather too slow to comprehend the em- 
ployment problems of the handicapped 
with its ensuing social and economic 
benefits. There remains much to be 
accomplished, many hurdles to over- 
come. It demands continuous work and 
vigorous efforts to educate our nation, 
to stimulate the desire of the employers 
to participate in the expansion of re- 
habilitation opportunities with the 
final placement on jcbs of the handi- 
capped workers. There must be a 
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wider dissemination of information 
and a more effective collaboration with 
the many existing agencies participat- 
ing in the work of rehabilitation. Every 
possible medium of information that 
would arouse an increased interest in 
rehabilitation must be brought into 
play. Information as to where assist- 
ance may be obtained should be wide 
and national in scope, so that employer 
and employee will have no difficulty 
in obtaining it. The press, the radio, 
motion pictures industry and televi- 
sion should all be urged to take active 
part in this program. 


We must work incessantly toward 
obtaining the goal that makes voca- 
tional rehabilitation so important a 
program. We must convince more in- 
dustrialists to accept the physically and 
mentally impaired workers on the same 
basis as the well, provided, of course, 
that the workers have been thoroughly 
and properly prepared for the partic- 
ular jobs offered them. We must work 
toward the creation of a more favorable 
attitude of the general citizenry toward 
the handicapped. This attitude must 
not be based on PITY and CHARITY. 
Rather must it come from the assump- 
tion that work is the inherent right of 
every citizen. We must see that men 
and women of working age with physi- 
cal and mental impairments know more 
of the work of vocational rehabilitation, 
accept it as their rightful guide and 
counselor; and knowing this and the 
advantages it gives them, use it to the 
fullest extent to become employable 


and be placed on jobs. 


Those who are engaged in the work 
of vocational rehabilitation, the thou- 
sands of employers who have accepted 
the handicapped as good workers, the 
many thousands of our citizens who 
have been convinced of the soundness 
of the program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion all know that “It is good business 
to hire the handicapped”; that ““It is 
good for the employer, good for the 
employee, good for the nation.” 


What greater program is there than 
the one that restores the handicapped, 
physically and mentally; places him 
back into the field of active and pur- 
poseful participation with the rest of 
the members of his community; that 
once more restores his self-respect and 
independence? Why not give these 
handicapped citizens equal opportuni- 
ties?) Why not hire the properly 
trained and rehabilitated handicapped 
workers? It is good for HIM, it is good 
for YOU. Why wait? DO IT SOON!! 
DO IT NOW!! 
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Job and Merit Rating 
Necessary under Wage Stabilization 


By JOHN W. NICKERSON, Consultant in Management Engineering 


THE author of this and previous articles published in Connecticut 
Industry, after twenty-eight years in industrial engineering, research, 
industrial relations and management responsibilities as general super- 
intendent at Cheney Brothers, served as director of the Management 
Consultant Division, War Production Board in Washington during 
World War II. Since war’s end he has been associated with the manage- 
ment engineering firm of Bigelow, Kent, Willard and more recently has 
been operating his own management engineering consultant business. 
He writes in this article from long experience in dealing with job and 
merit rating problems and from close acquaintance with present pro- 
cedures and personalities in the present Wage Stabilization Board. 


Is Procedure Under Wage 
Stabilization Clear 
to You? 


RE you trying to decide whether 
Ax: had better give someone a 

raise according to your best in- 
terpretation of the regulations? Or to 
notify the Wage Stabilization Board? 
Or to ask their approval? Or to wait 
for a possibly more favorable amend- 
ment? Are you particularly worried by 
GWR 5 “Adjustments for Individual 
Employees’? 

No, you are not disturbed, if you 
have a well established and well main- 
tained Job Evaluation and Merit Rat- 
ing Plan. 


Do You Understand the Require- 
ments of the Regulation? 


The purpose of Regulation 5 is to 
establish rules whereby increases in 
wages and salaries of individual em- 
ployees may be made without asking 
permission of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

The Board indicates the existing 
wide diversity of practice with respect 
to rate adjustments for individuals. It 
cites typical methods now in use: 

1. “Formal written plans have 
been established which in- 
clude jobs or job classifications 
grouped into labor and salary 
grades with prescribed rate 
ranges and procedures govern- 
ing the timing and amount of 
individual adjustments.” 

. “Plans, either written out or 
established through years of 
practice, wherein single rates 
are paid for jobs and labor 
grades, and which do not con- 
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template any individual adjust- 

ments, preferring to pay all 

employees in the occupation or 
labor grade alike.” 

. “A very large group of estab- 
lishments has followed the 
practice of giving increases to 
individual employees on the 
basis of their merit or length 
of service and has not created 
written or formal schedules of 
rates or rate ranges.” 

The Board says that, except under 
certain limitations, establishments with 
such personal or random rate method 
of payment may not make merit or 
length of service increases without 
prior approval of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

On the other hand, if a company had 
used, prior to January 25, 1951, a prop- 
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erly formulated Job Evaluation and 
Merit Rating Plan of which the em- 
ployees had had written notice or which 
had been agreed to by a union, then 
increases may continue to be made 
under the plan without approval. 

The Board states that it “recognizes 
nevertheless the possibility that the 
application of this regulation may for 
particular establishments or industries 
result in substantial hardship or in- 
equity. In such cases, the Board will 
give consideration to requests for ap- 
proval of plans which do not meet the 
requirements of this Regulation.” 

Such a new plan must include: 

1. A description of each job. 
2. The grouping of jobs into 
grades. 
3. Rate ranges for each job. 
4. Specified limits for increases. 


Industry Developed Wage 
Controls Slowly 


Only a handful of plants had devised 
Merit Rating and Job Evaluation Plans 
and used them objectively in the nine- 
teen twenties. In fact, although the need 
was Clearly seen for such orderly pro- 
cedures during the thirties, it took the 
necessities of World War II and the 
War Labor Board’s impetus to get them 
into actual practice in wage rate deter- 
mination. 

During World War II the War Pro- 
duction Board found, through its re- 
search into Wage Incentive Plans 
which had been approved by W.L.B., 
that the effect of the average incentive 
plan was to increase productivity 40% 
over past performance. It also came to 
the conclusion that to be most success- 
ful, a Wage Incentive Plan should have 
as a foundation, an equitable basic wage 
structure. 

In most cases hourly rates for indi- 
vidual employees had just grown to be 
what they were by tradition, by the 
prejudice of supervisors and by the 
pressure of workmen and unions. In 
attempting to hold wages in line, the 
War Labor Board found itself giving 
way to alleged inequities, which always 
meant raising low rates toward high 
rates. 

Fortunately we did not drift entirely 

(Continued on page 41) 











A %14,500 DISCOVERY 
ON A GROCER’S SHELF 


Workers making plastic picture frames 
used a chemical cleaning agent to pre- 
pare the frames for painting. They com- 
plained constantly about distressing 
vapors ...and with good reason, for 
the fumes of this chemical can be ob- 
noxious and toxic. The manufacturer 
called in Liberty Mutual. 


The solution 

After a study of the process and a dis- 
cussion of rinsing and drying problems, 
the Liberty Mutual industrial hygienist 
asked the plant engineer to send out to a 
grocery store for a box of a new deter- 
gent. It worked fine. The plant has now 
eliminated all danger of toxic vapors, 
and saves $14,500 on its annual bill for 
cleaner. 


. 


HUMANICS: A new concept 

Liberty Mutual’s industrial hygienists 
work to protect the comfort and health 
of men and women. In this case, their 
recommendations produced a savings in 
manufacturing expense as well. But 
Industrial Hygiene is only one phase of 
Liberty Mutual’s comprehensive pro- 
gram. It’s called HUMANICS — anew 
word for a new science — which brings 





HUMANICS 


LIBERTY MUTUAL'S PROGRAM 


to keep workers from being hurt 
... to help them recover sooner 
if they are hurt . . . to rehabili- 
tate them if they are badly hurt, 


THROUGH 


Industrial Engineering 


to eliminate physical and me- 
chanical hazards and to estab- 
lish safe methods and operat- 
ing practices 


Industrial Hygiene 


to assure a healthful working 
environment 


Industrial 
Preventive Medicine 


to fit the right man to the 
right job, or to adjust the job 
to the man — and to protect 
the worker’s physical fitness. 























Claims Medical Service 
together all activities for preventing acci- 


dents and reducing the disability and 
cost resulting from accidents that do 
occur. 


by eminent specialists, to fa- 
cilitate the rapid recovery of 
injured workers 


HUMANICS guards machines... and 
helps put “invisible guards’ around 
workers to prevent them from hurting 
themselves. It concerns itself with the 
medical care of injured workers and the 
rehabilitation of the badly injured. It is 
not a departmental activity because the 
prevention of loss in all forms and the 
consequent reduction of compensation 
insurance costs is the basic business of 
Liberty Mutual. 


Rehabilitation 


to restore badly 
workers to useful, productive 
lives, through Liberty Mu- 
tual’s Rehabilitation Centers 
in Boston and Chicago and 
specialized medical facilities 
wherever available. 


injured 


You can check your own program 
“HUMANICS: A new con- 
cept of loss control in in- 
dustry”? is a new book 
describing five ways to reduce 
the cost of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance, increase 
productivity and improve em- 
ployee relations. A request will 
bring you a copy without cost 
or obligation. Address Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, 
or the nearest branch office. 


LIBERTY Wa), MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COM PANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost — through Humanics * 


NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





CONNNECTICUT’S ELECTRIC 
companies, together with all business- 
managed electric companies through- 
out the country celebrated Farm Elec- 
trification Week during August to mark 
the near completion of the job of mak- 
ing electricity available to the farms of 
the nation. 

In Connecticut the electric com- 
panies reached their goal of virtually 
100 per cent farm electrification in 
1949, the first state in the nation to do 
so. This record has been achieved with- 
out financial assistance from the Rural 
Electrification Administration or any 
other governmental agency, something 
which is true of only two other states, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 


x kk 


ONE OF THE NEWEST automotive 
batteries ever produced will be manu- 
factured at the new Electric Storage 
Battery company plant on the Post 
Road, Fairfield, according to James 
Norberg, plant superintendent. This 
newest type of battery will result in 
many more years of service than is now 
given by batteries for cars and trucks. 

The new battery, the Exide Ultra 
Start, will be manufactured at the Fair- 
field plant. It is the result of many years 
of experimentation and development on 
the part of the company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COX PAN YT 


TWO NON - PROFIT CON- 
TRACTS with the Atomic Energy 
Commission have been signed by the 
American Cyanamid Company. One 
contract calls for extensive research to 
find new ways of recovering uranium 
from various ores and the other for 
operation of a plant to recover nuclear 
fuel from used reactor fuel elements. 

Dr. R. C. Swain, vice president in 
charge of the company’s research and 
development, and director of the com- 
pany’s recently organized Atomic 
Energy Division, announced the sign- 
ing of the contracts. 

Cyanamid, under the terms of the 
contract for research on Uranium re- 
covery, is operating a mineral dressing 
laboratory at Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. Under the terms of the other con- 
tract, the company will operate a 
chemical processing plant at the AEC’s 
reactor testing station near Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 

The Commission selected the com- 
pany for these projects because for 
many years American Cyanamid has 
been a leader in the field of developing 
techniques for mineral dressing. The 
company has maintained its own min- 
eral dressing laboratory since 1922 and 
has conducted research and develop- 
ment work on virtually every kind of 
ore. 


The Cover 





THIS month’s cover photo shows a little- 
traveled dirt road in Simsbury, leading 
the adventurous traveler to new rural 
beauties among the brilliant colors and 
falling leaves of autumn. 


RETIRED TOOL AND DIE 
MAKERS are being asked by many 
Bridgeport area firms to return to work 
as a result of a continued high level 
demand for skilled and semi-skilled 
male employees, the State Labor De- 
, partment has reported. 

The department disclosed the need 
for all types of machine operators, some 
foremen and other supervisors, and 
many engineers and metallurgists. 


xk 


A NEW SILVER INDUSTRY, 
with plans to employ 250 persons, has 
been launched in Meriden, it has been 
announced by Anthony Maisto, Jr., 
president of Maisto Silver, Inc., of 
Brooklyn. 

The company specializes in match 
ware, producing salt and pepper 
shakers matched to the patterns of 
larger firms not equipped to manufac- 
ture the shakers. 
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THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 


Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 


Conn. 





Paper Boxes 
S. CURTIS & SON, Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1645 


SANDY HOOK 2, CONNECTICUT 


Tuomas W. Hatt Company 


INCORPORATED 
Stamford, Connecticut 


<> 


Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 








- 


The firm purchased three brick 
buildings formerly occupied by the 
Charles Parker Company. The main 
building, which Maisto will occupy is 
the three story cement building used 
formerly by Sonora and the Connecticut 
Record Company, a corporation which 
is now defunct. 


x * * 


RAILROADS OF THE NATION 
have received authority to increase 
freight rates again by about $548,000,- 
000 a year. Rejecting an industry plea 
for a permanent general 15 per cent 
increase in charges, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’ instead granted a 
9 per cent increase within the East and 
6 per cent within the South and West. 

The Commission stipulated that on 
all freight moving between these terri- 
tories the increase may not exceed the 
6 per cent applied to the major portion 
of the country. 

The changes may be made on 15 
days’ notice to the public and may also 
be adopted by water carriers subject to 
ICC jurisdiction. 

The authority for the higher rates, 
however, will expire February 28, 1953, 
and ICC reserved the right to reexam- 
ine its action any time between now 
and then. 


x* 


SALES AND USE TAX RETURNS 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 
brought the state $34,616,627, an in- 
crease of more than $7,127,000 over 
the previous year. 

This was disclosed by State Tax 
Commissioner William F. Connelly in 
a report to Governor Lodge. Financial 
experts said that it was certain the 
higher yield would shrink expected defi- 
cit, but were unable to say immediately 
what the state’s final financial picture 
would be until all expenses for the past 
fiscal year have cleared the comptroller’s 
office. 


x ® 


BIGELOW - SANFORD CARPET 
COMPANY has announced that it 
had acquired control of approximately 
51 per cent of the common stock of 
Hartford Rayon Corporation, Rocky 
Hill. 

James D. Wise, president of both 
the carpet and rayon companies, re- 
vealed that Hartford Rayon directors 
had approved a plan to exchange one 
share of Bigelow-Sanford common 
stock for six to seven shares of Hart- 
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30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
ORGANIZING & INSTRUCTING 


Industrial Training 
Programs 


Administrative — Executive 
Productive — Supervisory 
Work-Simplification 
Time & Motion Study — Incentives 


“\In-plant” training to meet your pres- 
ent need for improved skills in produc- 


tion and administration . . . may solve 


your problem during the next three to 
five years of manpower shortages.” 


TRAINING SPECIALIST 


ROB ROY GREGG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
12 Willard St. 7-9024 hartford 5, Conn. 


+P Ula eee} a) 


AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 

DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY CO 


HARTFORD 12, CONNECT Ri 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE 
for 


Long term loans over $100,- 
000 secured by first mort- 
gages on industrial real estate 
of well established Connecti- 


cut corporations. 


Richard F. Jones, Jr. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


49 Pearl Street Hartford 

















ford Rayon common and to redeem out- 
standing preferred stock. 


a & * 


IT HAS RECENTLY been an- 
nounced that a new $2,000,000 Navy 
helicopter plant will be built in Bloom- 
field and operated by the Kaman Air- 
craft Corp., Bradley Field, Windsor 
Locks. 


There will be a 40 foot wide mezza- 
nine around two sides of the manufac- 
turing area for manufacturing and en- 
gineering offices, a cafeteria for em- 
ployees, a garage for company rolling 
stock and a special helicopter rotor test 
facility. A heating and compressed air 
generating plant and a parking area for 
600 cars will be part of the new facility. 





AN ARCHITECT’S DRAWING of the modern plant which will be constructed in Bloom- 
field, Connecticut, by the Navy for Kaman Aircraft Corp. 


The proposed plant, which will have 
a floor area of 104,000 square feet will 
enable Kaman to put its operations 
under one roof. The firm presently 
operates from 18 separate buildings at 
Bradley Field. 

Office and engineering space will oc- 
cupy a two story wing fronting the 
manufacturing area. The factory area 
will be a single story with an assembly 
line running the length of the plant 
and having a 24 foot ceiling. 


When you plan electrical 
in factory and office... 


Ae 


THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


12wMS51 


outlet convenience 


A NEW PLANT for The A. B. A. 
Tool and Die Co., Manchester, is being 
constructed on the north side of Tol- 
land Turnpike, at an estimated cost of 
$65,516. 

Helmar G. Anderson, A. B. A. presi- 
dent, revealed that plans call for the 
completion of the 140 by 60 foot build- 
ing by fall. It will permit the company 
to increase the number of employees 
from 33 to 60. 
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CHECK THESE 


MOVABLE 
FIREPROOF 


PARTITIONS 

















CHEAPEST AND 
BEST WAY TO 
RELOCATE 
OFFICE AND 
FACTORY 
FACILITIES 


Manufactured by 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
“Mills Movable Walls” 


Sold and Installed by 


GALLIC & REYNOLDS 


125 Trumbull Street 
Hartford, Conn. 







TEL. 2-1285 
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JOUN J. PLOCAR Comypeany, 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Organization 














Job Evaluation Production Control 


Factory Layout 





Costs and Budgets 





Foremen’s Bonus Office Procedures 


e Personnel Administration 


* 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


"OLD MILL” 


FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 





OF PRESERVE, JELLY & 
Mn Ram G ame 


WRITE FOR 1951 XMAS BROCHURE 
INDUSTRIAL SALES DEPT 


GOODMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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IN MANAGEMENT, PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 





Methods and Incentives 


THE CAPITAL STOCK of The A. 
W. Haydon Company of Waterbury 
has recently been purchased by The 
North American Philips Company, In- 
corporated. 

A. William Haydon, president and 
treasurer of the Waterbury firm an- 
nounced that there will be no changes 
in personnel and general operations 
will continue under the same exec- 
utives. All manufacturing will be done 
by The A. W. Haydon Company, Divi- 
sion of the North American Philips 
Company, Incorporated, and the sales 
operations will be conducted by the A. 
W. Haydon Company, a Connecticut 
corporation acting as selling agent for 
the division. 

The company is now devoted nearly 
100 per cent to the filling of govern- 
ment contracts for timing motors, elec- 
tric controls for aircraft and electronic 
devices. 

Mr. Haydon pointed out that by 
affiliating with the Philips Company, 
one of the larger manufacturers of tele- 
vision and electronics parts, additional 
capital will be made available as re- 
quired for expansion to meet the in- 
creasing demand for Haydon products. 


x * * 


OFFICIALS of The Southern New 
England Telephone Company an- 
nounced recently that an offer of $10,- 
000,000 additional capital stock of the 
company has been successfully com- 
pleted. Of the 400,000 shares offered by 
the company, stockholders subscribed 
for 397,792, or 99.45 per cent. 

Approximately three-quarters of the 
proceeds of the issue are being used for 
the repayment of temporary loans 
which have been used to finance the 
company’s extensive construction pro- 
gram. The remainder will be expended 
before the end of 1951 for further ex- 
tension and improvement of Connecti- 
cut’s telephone service. 


xk * 


A UNIQUE DRIVER TESTING 
device that tells motorists how well 
they can see out of the corners of their 
eyes when they are looking straight 
ahead has been presented by the A®tna 
Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford 
to the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia as a permanent exhibit. 

Called the Aitna Periometer, the de- 
vice was developed by engineers work- 
ing under the direction of Stanley F. 
Withe, head of Aitna's public education 
department. 

Designed to check a motorist for 
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“tunnel” vision, the Periometer auto- 
matically records the peripheral vision 
of each person taking the test in 18 
separate vision areas. As the “driver” 
peers through a simulated windshield, 
miniature figures alternately spin on 
either side of his line of vision. When 
movement is detected the “driver” must 
move the steering wheel away from the 
moving object. The Periometer also 
serves as an indication of a driver's skill 
in coordinating his eyes and hands. 


xk 


HIGH QUALITY wrist watches for 
men and women are now in produc- 
tion at the Seth Thomas Clock Com- 
pany division of General Time Corpo- 
ration, Thomaston. Seth Thomas is re- 
turning to the watch production field 
after an absence of more than 35 years. 
Up to 1915 and for more than 50 years 
the firm had a prominent place in the 
production of pocket watches. 

The wrist watch production now to 
be offered will be of the better grade 
quality. The line consists of 18 models 
for men and women in cases of gold, 
stainless steel and chrome. The price 
range will be $30 to $67.50. They will 
feature 17-jewel Swiss movements. 


x kk 


JOSEPH O’BRIEN has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales and 
Donald Gay has been named general 
sales manager of The Bristol Brass Cor- 
poration, it has been announced by 
Roger E. Gay, president. 

Mr. O’Brien, who began as a clerk 
with the company 34 years ago, had 
been general sales manager since 1941. 
Prior to that he was assistant sales man- 
ager and one-time sales representative 
for the company in New York and 
Providence. 

Mr. Gay moves up from assistant 
sales manager, a position he has held 
since 1945. He joined the firm in 1945 
from The American Brass Company 
where he was sales representative for 
the Western New York territory. 


xk *& 


A CONTRACT for the first nuclear- 
powered submarine has recently been 
awarded to the Electric Boat Company, 
Groton, according to an announcement 
by the Navy Bureau of Ships. 

The announcement marks a further 
step in the progress toward an atomic 
submarine which has been forecast by 
some Navy spokesmen as an operating 
part of the fighting fleet within five 
years or less. 





The Electric Boat Company, the 
largest private builder of submarines, 
was called into consultation by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Navy on hull design for an atomic 
powered submarine, and was the only 
private company to be asked to work 
on this part of the project, according 
to a statement made in April, 1950 by 
Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of 
the Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. 

Atomic power for submarines and 
for other ships, to which it would un- 
questionably be adopted, would pro- 
vide more power, and therefore more 
speed, and greater independence from 
bases or mother ships than present 
fuels, according to informed specula- 
tion in Washington. 


xk *& 


THREE NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 
have been elected by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Hardware Corpo- 
ration. They are Richard F. Berry, 
who will also continue as secretary of 
the corporation; Archibald Williams, 
named as vice president in charge of 
industrial relations, and Russell S. 
Gold, vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 


Mr. Berry became associated with 
the corporation in 1943 as assistant to 
the president and was elected secretary 
in 1945. Affiliated with the law firm of 
Day, Berry and Howard from 1938 to 
1942, he was counsel for the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut in 
1942 and 1943. 

Mr. Williams became director of in- 
dustrial relations of the firm in 1946. 
A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, he served as an instruc- 
tor in the engineering laboratory, de- 
partment of mechanical engineering at 
MIT from 1924 to 1945. He then 
joined the Hood Rubber Co. in Water- 
town, Mass., and until 1937 held several 
positions related to production, train- 
ing and education and industrial rela- 
tions. 


He rejoined MIT and was named as- 
sistant professor of production manage- 
ment. In 1941 he became a factory man- 
ager in charge of manufacturing and 
industrial relations for the Haydon 
Mfg. Co., Forestville. 

Mr. Gold has had varied business ex- 
perience, covering a period of 53 years. 
He was associated with the Slater En- 
gine Co., Warren, Mass., Warren 
Steam Pumps Co., Walter Kidde Co., 
Raritan Copper Works and Corbin 
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Book values 
are not 
insurable values 


@ Reliance on book 
values for fire insur- 
ance coverage is mis- 
leading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values prov- 
ably established and per- 
petuated by Continuous 

’ American Appraisal 
Service provide the basis 
for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 
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LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
CHOOSE BARNEY’S of HARTFORD FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE & SHOP EQUIPMENT 





Above: Drafting tables installed by 
Barney's for the Hartford Metropolitan 
District Water Bureau. Adjustable lamps 
and stools, drafting sets, straight edges, 
pads and other drawing supplies also 
come from Barney's. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 
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EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 Est. 1930 











. . » Save waste paper 


Waste Paper is a very necessary raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of Paperboard and 
Paperboard Boxes; it is especially needed to- 
day in the production of boxes for packaging 
for Civilian Economy and National Defense. 

Save every scrap of paper, corrugated car- 
tons, paperboard boxes, clean wrapping 
papers and bags, newspapers, magazines, 
books, writing paper, and clean wastebasket 
papers. 

Call your Local Collecting Charity or Waste 
Paper Dealer—they will be glad to pick up 
your accumulation of Waste Paper. 

YOU can help—to HELP means to SAVE— 
Start NOWII 


THE NEW HAVEN 
PULP & BOARD COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Folding Cartons and Folding Boxboard 
259 East St.. New Haven, Conn., Tel. 7-3171 
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Bros. Co., New Britain, during the 
years from 1898 until 1908, when he 
joined the Russell & Erwin Division as 
a draftsman. He has worked for the cor- 
poration in various capacities, and in 
1949 was appointed works manager 
for the firm's divisions in New Britain. 


xe 


THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE 
COMPANY, Bridgeport, recently cel- 
ebrated its 53rd anniversary with an 
open house for employees and their 
families. 

Highlighting the program was the 
presentation of service awards to em- 
ployees associated with the firm five 
years or more. 

The firm was incorporated on Au- 
gust 20, 1898 by A. H. Nilson, Maur- 
tiz Olson and William Nilson and be- 
came known as designers and builders 
of automatic special machines, with 
many of their products going into the 
corset and piano industries. 


xk 


THE MAJESTIC AIRCRAFT DI- 
VISION, Majestic Metals Specialties, 
Inc., of Moosup, is to have an impor- 
tant part in the building of the U. S. 
Navy's newest anti-submarine warfare 
seaplane, the Martin PSM-1 Marlin. 

Contracts have been signed with the 
Glenn L. Martin Company of Balti- 
more, Md., designers and manufactur- 
ers of the Marlin, for the Connecticut 
firm to build ailerons for the big flying 
boats. 

An aileron is a hinged section of the 
aft edge of an airplane wing and is 
located near the wing tip. Ailerons are 
controlled by the pilot to cause the 
plane to roll clockwise or counter-clock- 
wise about its line of flight, or for bank- 
ing when turning to left or right. 

Production work is scheduled to be- 
gin as soon as all necessary tools are 
received from the Martin Company. 
The* arrangement follows the Martin 
policy of placing its sub-contracting 
with “small businesses” where practi- 
cable. 


xk 


KELSEY F. LINGO, vice president 
and secretary of G. F. Heublein Broth- 
ers, Inc., Hartford, died recently at his 
West Hartford home. 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio and 
came to Hartford in 1911. He joined 
the Heublein concern in that year and 
had just celebrated his fortieth anni- 
versary with the firm. He was also vice 
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tubular steel. Write for Catalog. 
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president of the Parker Stamp Works, 
Inc. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, 
two daughters and three grandchildren. 


x* 


STUDY TOURS to explain how the 
brass industries of Waterbury operate 
were conducted recently for thirteen 
French industrialists and industrial 
workers who are in this country under 
the sponsorship of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, a program 
of the Marshall Plan. 

The plants visited were Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., The American Brass 
Company, Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
and Somers Brass Co. The project was 
arranged to further the productivity 
drive for a free Europe, according to 
the ECA. Included in the group are 
management representatives, skilled 
workers, engineers, and research work- 
ers. The comprehensive report they 
draw up will be made available to all 
industries in France. 


xk k 


FRANCIS L. DABNEY has resigned 
as secretary and treasurer of Landers, 
Frary and Clark, New Britain, to be- 
come financial vice president of the 
Fairmont Foods Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Dabney joined the New Britain 
firm in 1937 as chief of the accounting 
division. He was promoted to comptrol- 
ler in 1941, and a year later was elected 
treasurer, succeeding Richard L. White, 
who became president of the concern. 
He was also made secretary in 1947. 


xk 


CHARLES S. AMADON, founder 
and president of the Connecticut 
Broach & Machine Company, New 
London, died recently following a brief 
illness. 

A native of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Amadon started his own business 
in New London in 1920. He was an 
active member of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers. 

He is survived by his mother, a sis- 
ter, a son and three daughters. 


x * *& 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
founding of the Chase Brass & Copper 
Co. will be observed this year, with spe- 
cial community programs and open 
house visits to the company planned by 
the firm. 

Founded in a small wooden building, 
the company has grown during the 75 





ARTHUR M. HILL, Chairman, Executive Committee, Greyhound Corporation 


says, 


*““TIME-MASTER has become an indispensable part of my daily routine.” 


Your electronic memory for 
thoughts, ideas and meetings! 


Something happy happens to the 

man who brushes off antique 

dictating methods and brushes 

up on the last word in modern 

dictation—the TIME-MASTER! 
For here is the “thought trap” that 
does more than speed up and ease up 
everyday correspondence. It’s the handy, 
logical solution to every dictating-record- 
ing problem—from memos to musings! 
Versatility! Efficiency! That’s the key 
to TIME-MASTER’s remarkable success. 
Compact, light, completely portable, it’s 
a time-saver, cost-saver on the road and 
at home as well as in the office. 


Heart and soul of the TIME-MASTER 
is the unique Memobelt, a revolutionary 
recording medium. A magic band that 


“listens” attentively, ‘talks back” ac- 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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DICTAPHONE: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone offices, agents, 
and service the world over, 


curately, it catches those elusive random 


ad libs as they occur to you. 


Word for word, even a whisper is 
recorded and played back by Memobelt 
with utter fidelity and clarity. As much 
as 15 minutes continuous dictation will 


go on one of these tiny flexible, plastic 


belts. 


Thousands of busy executives 
agree with Mr. Hill, who says that 
TIME-MASTER has become “‘an indispens- 
able part of my daily routine.” Chances 
are, TIME-MASTER can help streamline 
your office operation. For a free demon- 
stration, call your Dictaphone man right 
now, or use the coupon. 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 





DictaPHone Corp., Dept. CI-101 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 


Your Name. 
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Street Address 


City & Zone. —State 
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This Mark-Time Two-Purpose 
unit rings the bell with 
manufacturers of all types 
of electrical equipment and 
appliances. 

The “5400” Time Switch turns 
an electrical device OFF after 
@ pre-set time interval and 
simultaneously provides a 
clear warning bell. ON type 
unit available on special 
order. 

Gives reliable, continuous 
service under the heaviest 
duty. 

Wide variety of modern 
dials and knobs. 

) Write for further information 
>) and prices. 





MARK-TIME 5400-SERIES 
BELL TIME SWITCH 
UA. for 20 am- 
pere, volt or 10 om- 
pere, 250 volt, 1 HP operc- 
tien, AC only. Timings 
available from 60 seconds 

te 5 hours. 

Normally supplied for Cen- 
mountings evailable upon 
request. 


M. H. RHODES, inc 


In Canada send inquiries to: Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ottawa, Ontario 


SPEED YOUR WORK! 


with the NEW 


WHEELER 


SOUND-POWERED 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


@ Avoid Switchboard Delays 
@ Handle Inside Calls immediately 


@ Automatic, needs no operator. 
Knits your organization into a closer, 
smoother -running, more efficient unit. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT 
FOR DEMONSTRATION CALL 


TEL-RAD COMPANY 
INTERCOMMUNICATION AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
274 FARMINGTON AVE., HARTFORD 7, CONN. 

TELEPHONE HARTFORD 5-0877 
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years into one of the nation’s largest 
producers of brass and copper. It now 
employs more than 10,000 employees 
in its various branches. 

The company sponsored two free 
concerts by the Waterbury Civic Or- 
chestra at Municipal Stadium, in honor 
of the anniversary year, and this month 
open house visits to the Chase Metal 
Works plant will be conducted, with 
invitations extended by Richard C. 
Diehl, president, to employees’ fam- 
ilies, school teachers and members of 
the city’s clergy. 


x we 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT J that 
small business firms received 75% of 
all defense contracts issued by Pica- 
tinny Arsenal during the fiscal year 
1951 should put an end to reports that 
“big business” has a monopoly of de- 
fense jobs. On the contrary—govern- 
ment officials have been urging small 
business to seek subcontracts for items 
they can handle. 

These developments illustrate the 
importance which small companies 
have built up in the economy. Empha- 
sizing the way small business has forged 
ahead, the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reported recently that there were 
nearly 4,000,00 business firms in oper- 
ation in 1950, compared with a little 
more than 3,000,000 in 1929. Obvi- 
ously, most of that million new firms 
are small companies. 


x kk 


MAXWELL V. MILLER, president 
of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
died recently from a heart attack while 
playing golf at the Winged Foor golf 
course in Mamaroneck, New York. 

He became president of the type- 
writer company on September 3, 1946, 
succeeding E. F. Faustmann, who also 
died of a heart attack. Mr. Miller was 
born in Canada and came to Hartford 
at an early age. He attended schools 
there and began his career as a type- 
writer salesman in 1913. 

He was made assistant sales manager 
in 1922 and a year later was moved to 
the Pittsburgh office as manager. Eight 
years later he was named eastern sales 
manager of Royal with headquarters in 
New York City. 

In 1913 Mr. Miller was made gen- 
eral sales manager and four years later 
appointed vice president in charge of 
sales, a position he held until Mr. 
Faustmann’s death when he became 
president of the large firm. 

He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, and a son. 








ALAN W. BROWN has been elected 
president of the Cro- Plate Company, 
succeeding Theodore L. Brantly, Jr., 
who was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile accident recently. 

Robert C. Allen has been named 
executive vice president and treasurer. 

Mr. Brown is a co-founder of the 
company and had been serving as exec- 
utive vice president. The story of the 
company’s founding and growth was 
published in the May, 1951, issue of 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
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P. & F. CORBIN DIVISION of The 
American Hardware Corporation has 
announced the addition of cylindrical- 
type locks to its extensive line of build- 
ers hardware. A distinctive feature of 
the new locks is their roll-back latch 
mechanism, adapted from Corbin Unit 
Locks. Other features are said to in- 
clude latch bolts with ¥g inch throw; 
100% reversibility, screwless roses and 
knob shanks, extruded brass five pin or 
six pin tumbler cylinders, same-size 
cases for all functions, and automatic 
deadlocks. 

All of the locks in the new series are 
of heavy-duty construction. They are 
adjustable for doors of one and three- 








THE NEW CORBIN Cylindrical locks will be furnished with Tulip Knobs (above) or 
with Round Knobs, in cast and wrought brass and bronze metal. 


eighths to two inches thick. Their in- two holes in the door and a shallow 
stallation requires the drilling of only mortise for the face plate. 
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The new locks will be produced in 
four designs and in the thirteen func- 
tions most frequently specified for 
school, hospital, apartment, office 
building, public building and large- 
residence construction. They can be 
furnished with Corbin master-ring cyl- 
inders whenever a master-key system 
with unlimited key changes is needed. 
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THE MALLEABLE IRON INDUS- 
TRY of the United State observed its 
125th anniversary at Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Malleable Iron Found- 
ers’ Society. Four Connecticut firms are 
engaged in the industry and give em- 
ployment to nearly 1,000 workers. The 
oldest of the Connecticut firms is the 
Naugatuck Malleable Iron Company, 
now a part of the Eastern Malleable 
Iron Company. This business was 
founded in 1854. The other Connecti- 
cut firms are Connecticut Malleable 
Iron Company, The New Haven Mal- 
leable Iron Company and the Malleable 
Iron Fittings Company, Branford. 

American malleable iron was first 
made on July 4, 1926 at Newark, New 
Jersey, by Seth Boyden, a famous early 
American inventor. It is an alloy con- 
sisting principally of iron and carbon, 
which as cast, is extremely hard and 
brittle, but is rendered rough and duc- 
tile by a subsequent heat-conversion 
process. Because of its unique metal- 
lurgical structure, it possesses valuable 
properties which by reason of their 
combination in this one metal, estab- 
lish: it as the vital material for a wide 
diversity of applications. 

At the turn of the century, the 
manufacturers of the first automobiles 
were naturally interested in a material 
which could be cast into shape in a 
wide range of sections and sizes, could 
be machined at relatively low cost, and 
was strong and tough enough to meet 
the most severe operating conditions. 
The automobile industry is the leading 
consumer of malleable iron. 

Today malleable iron castings are 
made by 100 companies in 113 found- 
ries located in 19 states and Canada. 
Nearly 40,000 workers produce more 
than one million tons of malleable iron 
castings each year. 


x *k * 


N. A. CLOUET, controller at Sargent 
& Company, New Haven, and an 
employee of the hardware firm for 31 
years, has ben named treasurer of the 
company, according to an announce- 
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“U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS 





Syncrogear Motors 
Variable Speed Drives 


™ BUFFALO Drill Presses 


Iron Workers 


™ FAMCO Foot Presses 


Arbor Presses 

Power Presses 
Squaring Shears 
Horizontal Band Saws 


™ BURKE Milling Machines 
(Small) 


DIAMOND Power Presses 
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“ WHITNEY Chain and Sprockets 
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865-885 Congress Ave., New Haven 
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The Truce of the Bear 


ae y 
When he stands up like a tired man, tottering 


near and near; 


When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, 
man-brute guise, 


When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little swinish eyes; 


When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws 
like hands in prayer, 


That is the time of peril—the time of 
the Truce of the Bear! 


—Rudyard Kipling 
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Land a Big One that you never counted on 


You may get a strike that will amaze 
you... and your customers, too. You 
may net a whopper that will weigh up 
to be the biggest sales advantage your 
product ever bad ...the hidden ability 
to count to your customers’ advantage. 
Like the milling machine builder who 
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Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Conn., (NEW Telephone 
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found he could build-in a Veeder-Root 
Counter to pre-set and control depth 
of cut. 

And on such fishing expeditions, V-R 
engineers are expert (and remarkably 
successful) guides. When do you want 
to try your luck? Just write. 
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Series 1200 Magnetic 
Counters (for AC & 
DC), widely used with 
photo-electric relays 
or electric-eye equip- 
ment.Theseand scores 
of other electrical and 
mechanical counters 
are shown in FREE 
8-page ‘‘COUNT 
BOOK” below. Send 
for your copy, today. 
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In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland 




















ment by President Forbes Sargent. He 
succeeds Ziegler Sargent, who has re- 
tired. 

Mr. Clouet joined the firm in 1920 
and worked first as a cost clerk. He 
later became head of the cost depart- 
ment, supervisor of the ordering de- 
partment, and in 1943 was named pro- 
duction manager. In 1945 he was 
named controller, and in 1949 was 
elected an officer of the firm. 


x ** 


NON-ACADEMIC, once -a - week, 
evening courses for executives and 
personnel workers are being offered 
this fall by the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences of Columbia University in 
New York City. These are practical 
courses conducted by men who have 
achieved professional success in these 
fields, and who are experienced in 
teaching at the adult level. 

Among the courses being offered 
are: Executive Ability: How to Im- 
prove It. Dr. James F. Bender, who 
offers this course, is the Director of the 
National Institute for Human Rela- 
tions. 

A Practical Course in Effective 
Speaking. The aim of this course is to 
help professional men and women im- 
prove their effectiveness in the delivery 
of reports, addressés to trade associ- 
ations, after dinner speeches, etc. 
Taught by Professor Theodore M. 
Steele. 

Personnel Relations: A Clinical Ap- 
proach. Robert M. Moore, who teaches 
this course, is a management consul- 
tant on the staff of Rogers, Slade, and 
Hill. He is past chairman of the New 
York Personnel Management Associ- 
ation, and the author of “Blueprint 
Your Career,” and “How Am I Doing.” 

Further information concerning these 
courses may be secured by writing to 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences at 
Columbia. 


x we 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 
Pioneer Parachute Company, Manches- 
ter, has announced the election of C. 
Foster Harry as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing operations. 
Mr. Harry was formerly associated 
with Universal Winding Company of 
Providence. 

Because of the company’s vast ex- 
pansion of production and large back- 
log of orders, this new position has 
been created to facilitate manufactur- 
ing operations and to handle the com- 
plex problems inherent in such ex- 
pansion. 








PACKAGING 


for Defeuse ! 


Mr. Purchasing Agent! 


When your Engineering Department hands 
you the blueprints for your packaging 
of defense materials, turn to Carpenter- 
Hayes for the finished boxes. We have 
the know-how—nearly 80 years of making 
paper boxes. We are anxious to enlist to 
aid in the defense of our country. Call 
upon us for prompt delivery of any size 
paper box. We promise our complete 
cooperation. 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


makes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


Ro 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
TEL. 7-2040 


CAPRONI ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


1221 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 


1000 /bs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery wher your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


BRANFORD CONNECTICUT 








THE NEW Barnes-Gibson-Raymond plant of Associated Spring Corporation in Plymouth, 
Michigan. 


A specialist in management tech- 
niques, production problems, and in- 
dustrial relations, Mr. Harry has been 
associated with industry in New Eng- 
land since 1934. For nine years he 
served as a management consultant 
with Rath and Strong, Inc., of Boston, 
and has been affiliated with such com- 
panies as Whitney Chain Mfg. Co. and 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford. 


xk 


THE ASSOCIATED SPRING 
CORPORATION has recently an- 
nounced the opening of a new plant 
in Plymouth, Michigan. Fuller F. 
Barnes, president of the Corporation, 
has revealed that the constantly grow- 
ing requirements for precision mechan- 
ical springs in the automotive center 
of the country has required greatly in- 
creased manufacturing space. 
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Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Ga 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 
THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 
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The new plant, just outside of the 
metropolitan Detroit area, will replace 
the former Detroit plant at 6400 Mil- 
ler Avenue. The Cook plant of Barnes- 
Gibson-Raymond Division of Associ- 
ated Spring Corporation continues as 
usual, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


x* * 


NINETY PER CENT of the time lost 
from jobs by industrial workers is due 
to non-occupational injuries or illness, 
it has been estimated by Dr.. J. Wister 
Meigs, assistant professor of medicine 
at Yale University. 

Dr. Meigs stated that the expansion 
of industrial or occupational medicine 
presents “the greatest opportunity for 
preventive medicine in the world 
today.” 

Dr. Meigs discussed the increased 
demands placed on industrial medicine 
by war mobilization on the weekly 
radio program “Yale Interprets the 
News,” recently. Many industries, he 
said, can show the value of health pro- 
grams. However, many more do not 
realize that they are losing production 
because of preventable illness among 
their employees. 

An occupational health program, he 
said, can find the patient with tuber- 
culosis, diabetes and some kinds of can- 
cer early in the course of the disease. 
He cited occupational health program 
as especially important now because of 
the need to keep older workers and 
women in gainful employment. 


x* * 


DAVID G. SHEPHERD, president 
of the Electric Specialty Co., of Stam- 
ford, has been honored in recognition 
of forty years of service with the firm. 

He has been associated with the firm 
since its founding in 1911. He served 
as general manager to 1945, at which 

















time he was appointed general man- 
ager and president. Last January his 
duties as general manager were turned 
over to William H. Haines. 

A graduate of Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Shepherd is a member 
of the Midtown Club of Stamford, the 
Stamford Good Government Associ- 
ation, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and is a director of 
the Stamford-Greenwich Manufactur- 
ers Council. 


x * *® 


CLIMAXING a modernization pro- 
gram at Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
Middletown, started 25 years ago by 
Phelps Ingersoll, now president of the 
company, was the two-day open house 
at the company’s new office building on 
August 8 and 9, attended by approxi- 
mately 1500 employees and their fam- 
ilies on the first day and on the second 
day by some 400 business men and 
women representing many branches of 
industry, business and civic enterprise 
in Middletown and surrounding areas. 

The two-story office structure, pic- 
tured on this page, was made necessary 
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THE NEW OFFICE STRUCTURE of the Wilcox, Crittenden & Company, is built around 
the former St. Andrew’s chapel on Warwick Street. Note how the modern architecture 
has been developed to include the upper section of the old chapel in harmonious fashion. 


by growth in the company’s administra- expansion of the 104 year old plant 
tive staff during recent years and as a_ during the past quarter century. In addi- 
result of the steady modernization and tion larger quarters were needed for 





There's a WALLACE BARNES SPRING to do it! BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Wiping Clothe 


Every Cleaning and 
Polishing Job in Industry 
Washed and Sterilized 
in Our Own Laundry 
Wiping Towel 
Rental Service 
Cheese Cloths 
New and Washed 


* * * 
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TEL. NEW HAVEN 5-9929 
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SANITARY INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 





FEDERAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 


EAST AND WATER STREETS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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the keeping of more records required 
largely by state and federal government 
laws and regulations. Since no space 
was available within the existing boun- 
daries of the old plant, land adjacent 
to the factory, formerly occupied by a 
church, was purchased and construc- 
tion was started November 8, 1950. 
The building was completed by the 
end of July, 1951, and on Friday, Au- 
gust 3, the tremendous job of moving 
was undertaken. The following Mon- 
day found the entire office staff housed 
in its mew quarters at the corner of 
Warwick and High Streets. The new 
building contains 11,000 square feet 
of floor space and consists of 28 rooms, 
allowing the organization to completely 
departmentalize its office for the first 
time, which will even further increase 
its efficiency and service to the trade. 





The Story of Arwood 
Precision Castings Corp. 


(Continued from page 7) 


inform the trade of the economies and 
practical application of investment 
castings, Rawson L. Wood, president of 
the Arwood Precision Casting Corp., 
has participated in many discussions 
with engineering groups. He has also 
prepared and contributed many infor- 
mative articles for publication in Iron 
Age, Materials and Methods, Amer- 
ican Machinist, Foundry, and other na- 
tionally distributed industrial publica- 
tions. As a further antidote to early 
trade exaggerations, Arwood has made 
available to potential users of invest- 
ment castings, a book entitled, “A Crit- 
ical Survey of Investment Castings.” 

While investment castings are ex- 
pensive when considered on the basis 
of price per piece from the foundry, 
properly applied, investment castings 
can result in remarkable economies. 
These economies are usually confined 
to the production of small complex 
parts, which are difficult or impossible 
to machine in proper alloy. 

While price is always a factor, it is 
not always possible to realize a price 
reduction where applying investment 
castings in place of alternate produc- 
tion methods. However, it is important 
that investment castings are frequently 
used when the dollar price is higher, in 
order to take advantage of design pos- 
sibilities and materials not otherwise 
obtainable. 

The technique of producing “preci- 
sion” investment castings is highly 
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technical and complex. Variables which 
are difficult to control exist from the 
inception of the blue print until the 
finished part itself reaches the inspec- 
tion department. Constant quality con- 
trol is necessary in regard to master 
pattern accuracy; permanence of die ac- 
curacy; die temperature during produc- 
tion of wax patterns; wax injection 
temperature; investment, wax, and me- 
tal composition; metal temperature at 
pour; rate of pour; presence and degree 
of pressure on metal. Other variables 
also affect final results, but the fore- 
going should suffice to show the com- 
plexity of this Arwood operation. 

The future for investment founding 
is unlimited. Following are typical ap- 
plications of investment casting to 
products currently produced at Ar- 
wood: AIRCRAFT—turbine blades, car- 
buretor and pump parts, latches, cams, 
brackets, jet nozzles, prop hubs, and 
valves; CHEMICAL—impellers, pipe 
fittings, agitator parts, reboilers, eva- 
porators, and mixers; TOOL AND DIE— 
milling cutters, lathe bits, precision 
gauges, forming dies, swaging dies, 
stamping dies, and permanent molds; 
OIL PRODUCTION AND REFINING— 
valves, drill bits, fittings, and nozzles; 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL—sewing ma- 
chines, welding torches, cams, levers, 
spacers, cloth cutters, spray nozzles, me- 
tal pumps, pistons, and piston rings; 
SPORTING—fishing pole guides, reels, 
rifle parts, camera parts, range finders, 
and binoculars; INSTRUMENTS—pen- 
dulums, cams, gears, actuators, com- 
pensators, printing machines, rotary 
presses, chronographs, chronometers, 
barographs, etc.; TEXTILES—viscose 
spinerettes, thread guides, sewing ma- 
chine feeders, and small bobbins. The 
foregoing uses are indicative of how far 
the investment technique has won ac- 
ceptance. 





FREE SANITARY SURVEY! 


Let your Dolge Service Man make a com- 
plete sanitary survey of your premises 
with a view to helping achieve more effec- 
efficient, economical maintenance. 
Send for booklet No. 10. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
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At Chase Brass & Copper Co. in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, this past 
winter Roger Sherman—with Felix 
Grenier, our superintendent of 
erection in charge—completed a 
tough, but typical, job of rigging 
best described by “Chase News” 
of Feb. 17. 


“UP AT THE METAL’ WORKS they are accustomed to do- 
ing difficult jobs. Sometimes the assignments appear to be 
downright impossible. 


“A few weeks ago another knotty problem faced the 
Construction Dept., of which Walter O. Horman is the 
head. A new piece of equipment—a strip annealer—was 
coming in and room had to be made for it. The place 
decided upon was at the south end of the Mill and in 
excavating the men discovered eight 4-inch conduits, 140 
ft. long, encased in concrete, which serviced power and 
light needs in the south end of the huge plant, including the 
Machine Shop and the Wire Mill. 


“It was found necessary either to lower this conduit 30 
inches, or re-route it in a new location—at an estimated 
cost of $10,000 and a delay of several months due to diffi- 
culties in obtaining new cable. 


“Mr. Horman called in officials of the Roger Sherman 
Transfer Company, of Hartford, to discuss the possibility of 
lowering this conduit without interrupting the service. It 
was decided that this was practical. After our own men 
had excavated to the proper depth and carefully blocked 
up the conduit to prevent damage, the crew of the con- 
tractor took over and lashed heavy structural beams at 
four foot intervals to the entire length of the conduit. Chain 


RIGGING * HAULING ¢ STEEL ERECTION 





falls were hung from temporarily installed overhead “I” 
beams and hitches made to the beams on top of the con- 
duit. Eleven falls of 5- to 8-ton capacity were used as the 
overall weight was approximately 75 tons. 


“When everything was ready, two men were assigned 
to each chain falls, one to operate the falls and the other 
to watch the gauge. At a signal from the foreman (a 
whistle) each man operated his falls so that the conduit 
was lowered in increments of 42” uniformly throughout its 
length. The entire lowering operation took about three 
hours and left the conduit suspended about four inches 
above the bottom. This space was then filled with cement 
grout and allowed to harden, after which the rigging was 
removed. At no time was there any interruption to the ser- 
vice through this conduit.” 


ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, Conn 
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Hartford 8-4106 
New Haven 6-1368 


Springfield 6-4177 
Albany, N. Y. 3-3101 
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YOU CAN HELP PREVENT HEADLINES LIKE THIS NEXT WINTER 


g 
Aerve 2 Aow—Turn In Your Dormant Scrap At Once 
THE BIGGER THE SCRAP PILE NOW-—THE SURER THE STEEL SUPPLY NEXT WINTER 
Get your customers and suppliers, friends and industrial neighbors to turn in their scrap, too! 


In cooperation with the Steel Industry Scrap Mobilization Committee 
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TCC ASCtANCE STEEL Division’ 

CORPORATION GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS 





a CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlean 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 
Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig iron + Ingots DETROIT PLANT. 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Slabs © Sheet Bars + Billets + Wire Rods EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven 7, Conn. 
Manufacturers’ Wire . Merchant Wire Products MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave.. CAnail 6-2442, Chicago 8, i. 
Welded Fabric + Cold Rolled Strip Steel OFFICES 
GENERAL OFFICES Bele marine f MCh Sh estes tr tou, age Le sees 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN Th MICH 6 Revel Hae sit _woncestéx & Wass, 38 Mae Sena, women #-0008 


RELIANCE /o4-Gilled provucts 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL and FLAT WIRE 
Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 
SHEETS 
COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 


Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 
COPYRIGHT 1961 D.3.C. 
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By C. H. SCHREYER 


Attorney 


The Controlled Materials Plan 


duction Act was enacted in Au- 

gust, 1950, until July of this year, 
the government used two different 
kinds of controls to meet the problem 
of channeling the necessary amounts of 
material into the Defense Program and 
of maintaining at the same time a fair 
balance in our slowly contracting civil- 
ian economy. One of these was a sys- 
tem which required all manufacturers 
to give priority to defense contracts; 
the other was a long series of so-called 
“M Orders” which restricted the use of 
many kinds of critical material in the 
manufacture of civilian items. 

This system worked fairly well at 
first, but by the beginning of this year 
it was apparent that it would soon be- 
came inadequate to meet the rapidly 
expanding needs of the Defense Pro- 
gram. It was therefore decided that it 


Fe the time the Defense Pro- 


would be necessary to adopt a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan (CMP) mod- 
eled very closely after the one used so 
successfully during the last war. 

At first it was believed that it would 
not be necessary to place the nation’s 
entire productive capacity under the 
plan, but that it could be restricted to 
defense and closely allied projects, 
leaving a large area of civilian goods 
in the free market. Accordingly, when 
CMP was inaugurated on July 1, 1951, 
it did not include the producers of con- 
sumer durable goods for whom a cer- 
tain amount of materials was reserved. 

It became evident, however, that 
the ever expanding demands of the 
Defense Program for critical materials 
would soon render this partial CMP 
impotent to maintain a fair and eco- 
nomic balance of critical materials 
among the various segments of our 


civilian economy. It was therefore de- 
cided that it would be necessary to 
bring all production within CMP. 
This was done, beginning with the 
fourth quarter of this year, by bringing 
consumer durable goods within the 
plan. From that time on there has been 
no free market in the three metals 
controlled by the plan. 

Since it looks as though CMP will 
be with us for a considerable time, 
possibly until 1953, it might be well 
briefly to review the essential features 
of the plan. Even for those whose pro- 
duction is not directly controlled by it, 
CMP has become an essential part of 
our economy and an understanding of 
its basic principles is almost essential. 

CMP is based upon the theory, 
pretty well proven in the last war, that 
it is mot necessary to control all of the 
many materials which go into the pro- 
duction of the thousands of products 
manufactured in our country. Rather, 
the theory behind the plan is that if 
the use of three key metals—steel, 
copper and aluminum—was_ con- 
trolled, these metals enter into such a 
large part of our production that the 
use of other materials would auto- 
matically be controlled. 

By no means has complete reliance 
been placed upon this indirect control 
of such other materials, however. The 
government still maintains direct con- 
trols over many of them through a 
long list of “M Orders” which in many 
ways restrict the use of such materials. 
The general priority system in use since 
September of last year has also been 
retained for the purpose of directing 
such materials into defense production 
in cases not covered by CMP. 
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for SAFE WALKING 







For Use 
Wherever 
Safety Underfoot 

Is Vital! " 


NOFALS provides a lustrous, satiny 
finish to linoleum, cork, rubber, 
mastic or sealed wood flooring— 
WHILE GUARDING AGAINST 
SLIPS AND FALLS. Beauty-plus- 
safety is the big feature of this spe- 
cial water emulsion floor finish. 
Actually improves in slip resistance 
under traffic! 


NOFALS is easy to apply; won't 
jell, whiten out or attract moisture. 
Ask your DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
to demonstrate—or write for folder 
NFWJasr. 


DRT, CONNECTICUT 
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Bridgeport 3-5787 New Haven 5-0602 
Hartford 2-1789 Waterbury 6-0260 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER COMPANY 








In essence, CMP is a procedure 
whereby the government measures the 
available supply of steel, copper and 
aluminum against the demands for 
these metals for both defense and civil- 
ian production, and parcels the mate- 
rials out among the various segments 
of industry in such a way as to insure 
the successful attainment of our de- 
fense goals and at the same time to 
provide a continuation of our civilian 
production on a balanced and healthy, 
if reduced, basis. 


To achieve this purpose, the gov- 
ernment calls upon the producers of 
the three metals to tell it, quarter by 
quarter, what their production will be. 
At the same time, it requires the de- 
fense procurement agencies of the gov- 
ernment to advise, in terms of tonnage, 
how much of each of the three metals 
they will require, quarter by quarter, 
to maintain their programs. Finally, it 
calls upon all manufacturers of civilian 
goods who use any of the three metals 
in their product to submit a proposed 
production schedule, again on a quar- 
terly basis, which shows the amount of 
each of the three controlled metals 
which is necessary to fulfill that 
schedule. 


All this information is required to 
be in the hands of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, the agency 
which controls the situation, well in 
advance of the calendar quarter cov- 
ered by the various reports. Thus, the 
all powerful Office of Program and 
Requirements of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, whose job it is to 
parcel the available supply of con- 
trolled materials among the various de- 
tense and civilian claimants for them, 
has before it a composite picture show- 
ing the expected production of the key 
metals on the one hand, and, on the 
other, a picture of the entire demand, 
both for defense and civilian purposes, 
for the metals. 


It is obvious that in this picture de- 
mand will always be greatly in excess 
of supply; otherwise there would be no 
need for CMP. It is the job of the 
Office of Program and Requirements 
to determine who shall share in the 
limited supply of metal, and to what 
extent. In this important task, the de- 
fense needs of the Armed Forces, of 
course, receive the greatest considera- 
tion. However, this does not mean that 
the demands of the various services 
will in all cases be met in full. The 
Office of Program and Requirements 
balances these demands against their 
effect upon the civilian economy. If 
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the defense programs at any time 
threaten to take so much of the con- 
trolled materials as to leave a supply 
insufficient to maintain a healthy civil- 
ian economy, it is not only the right 
but the duty of the Office of Program 
and Requirements to cut back the de- 
fense programs in order to reserve 
enough of the controlled materials to 
keep our economy healthy. 


In this respect, our present CMP 
differs very much from the World War 
II plan which, as everybody will re- 
member, practically closed out all con- 
sumer durable goods industries for the 
duration. At the present time, how- 
ever, CMP is not devoted to the pur- 
pose of seeing that the highest pos- 
sible rate of defense production is at- 
tained, as it was during the last war; 
rather the plan now in effect has the 
dual purpose of building up our de- 
fense resources as quickly as it is pos- 
sible to do without crippling our civil- 
ian economy. It is evident that the job 
of the administrators of CMP today is 
a much more delicate one than it was 
during the last war. 


After the Office of Program and 
Requirements has decided just how the 
production for any quarter shall be 
divided, the available supply of con- 
trolled materials during the forthcom- 
ing quarter is parceled out among the 
various government defense procure- 
ment agencies and various industries 
in accordance with this decision, and 
actual allotments, in terms of tonnage, 
of the three metals are made accord- 
ingly. These allotments are like certi- 
fied checks; when the holder of one 
presents it at a mill, the mill is re- 
quired to honor it. 


When one of the Armed Services 
receives its allotment, it parcels it out 
among its prime contractors who re- 
tain enough of their share to meet 
their own requirements of mill prod- 
ucts, and then subdivide the remainder 
among their subcontractors who make 
component parts for the defense arti- 
cles covered by the allotment. It is 
possible for this process of subdivision 
to go even further down the line to 
sub-subcontractors, etc. Thus, every- 
one participating in a defense pro- 
gram, such as the construction of air- 
planes, is given an allotment for the 
amount of steel, aluminum or copper 
mill products he must use to fulfill his 
share of the program. It is the duty of 
the mills to honor such allotments 
upon presentation. 

The allotment granted by the re- 
quirements committee to a particular 
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Longer Lasting 
FULLER FIBER BROOMS 


You can buy other brooms for less than the Fuller Fiber Broom. True econo- 
my can be measured only by the length of productive life of a product in rela- 
tion to its original cost. For example—a broom that costs one-half as much as 
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believe that a test will convince you that Fuller Fiber Brooms—because they 
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civilian industry does not go directly 
to the individual manufacturers in the 
industry. It is referred to the appropri- 
ate Industries Division of the National 
Production Authority whose job it is 
to divide this allotment equitably 
among the various concerns in the in- 
dustry. This is done on the basis of the 
individual reports of industry mem- 
bers previously referred to, showing 
their proposed production schedules 
and amounts of controlled materials 
necessary to meet them. The Industry 
Division carefully appraises each of 
these reports and revises them, always 
downward, when it believes the pro- 
posed production schedule is out of 
line with the previous production rec- 
ord of the applicant or that the request 
for materials is otherwise unjustifiable. 
After this winnowing process, the in- 
dustry allotment of controlled mate- 
rials is divided pro rata among the 
industry members, based on their re- 
quirements as revised by the Indus- 
tries Division. Allotments are then dis- 
tributed to individual firms, who may 
use them to procure equivalent 
amounts of steel, copper or aluminum 
at the mills or from a distributor. As 
in other cases, orders carrying these 
allorments must be filled, if they 
comply with the “lead time” and other 
conditions prescribed by CMP regu- 
lations. f 

In the above discussion, civilian 
producers and defense producers were 
treated as two separate classes for the 
purpose of clarity. In general, civilian 
products are classed as “Class B” prod- 
ucts under CMP and are listed as such 
in the Official CMP Class B Product 
List issued by the National Production 
Authority. Generally speaking, prod- 
ucts such as airplanes and tanks and 
component parts going into them are 
considered as “Class A” products. The 
above discussion indicates the different 
method employed in distributing allot- 
ments for each of the two classes. The 
distribution in the case of “Class A” 
products is on a vertical basis; that is, 
the allotment flows down from the 
defense agency through the prime con- 
tractor to the sub-contractor, etc. In 
the case of B products, the allotments 
are distributed on a horizontal basis; 
that is, each of the members of the 
same industry receive their allotments 
directly from the Industries Division. 

However, in practice, the situation 
is often not so simplified. For example, 
it is not unlikely that one of the com- 
ponents of a defense article may be a 
bolt or nut of standard specifications 
used generally in the manufacture of 


many products. Such a nut or bolt is a 
“Class B” product and will be found 
listed as such in the Official Class B 
Product List. In this case, therefore, 
the bolt or nut manufacturer is re- 
quired under CMP regulations to ap- 
ply for his own requirements of con- 
trolled metals directly to the appropri- 
ate Industry Division, just as in the 
case of manufacturers of consumer 
durable goods. He will therefore re- 
ceive his allotment for his entire pro- 
duction schedule, including all defense 
orders on his books, directly from the 
Industries Division, and there is no 
necessity for his defense customer to 
pass on any allotment to him. For this 
reason, defense procurement agencies 
and their contractors, in making up 
their estimates of requirements for 
controlled materials, must exclude the 
weight of materials going into com- 
ponent parts which are of such a stand- 
ard nature as to qualify as a “Class B” 
product. 

At first glance, this may seem to be 
an umnecessary complication in the 
CMP system. Actually, however, it is 
designed to ease the burden of the 
manufacturer of a standard product 
who is thus permitted to handle all his 
requirements in one report and to re- 
ceive one allotment, instead of the 
necessity of having to handle possibly 
thousands of allotments flowing to 
him from different customers. 

So far we have discussed how CMP 
provides for the distribution of con- 
trolled materials, i.e., the basic mill 
forms of steel, copper and aluminum, 
according to the exact pattern pre- 
scribed the government. But how does 
a manufacturer who needs materials 
other than controlled materials get 
them? This is taken care of by a prior- 
ity system, almost identical with that 
still used by manufacturers who are 
not involved in CMP. When a CMP 
manufacturer gets his allotment, he is 
also granted a defense order (DO) 
priority rating which he may extend 
to get all materials except controlled 
materials needed to fulfill his author- 
ized production schedule. This rating 
has the same priority status as the DO 
ratings created under NPA Regula- 
tion 2. Both kinds of DO ratings com- 
pete for needed materials on an equally 
preferential basis. 

Not everyone who uses controlled 
materials—steel, copper or aluminum 
—in the manufacture of his product 
is required to go through the detailed 
procedure discussed above to get these 
metals. Small users—those using less 
than a specified minimum of each of 
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the three metals in any calendar quar- 
ter—are permitted to purchase their 
requirements without receiving any 
allotment. They do this by using the 
small users allotment symbol “SU” in 
purchasing controlled material. Dis- 
tributors and mills are required to 
honor such an order in the same way 
as they must honor other allotments. 


Norden Instruments Breaks 
Ground for New Plant 
in Milford 


(Continued from page 10) 


velopment cost far below the norm for 
other comparable technical develop- 
ments. 

Commenting on the low cost of $15,- 
000 for the first two usable bomb 
sights, as compared to the hundreds of 
thousands and even millions of dollars 
now being spent for other munitions 
developments, he said, “I can account 
for some of the difference in cost be- 
cause Mr. Norden is a genius and the 
type of genius that typifies the old say- 
ing that ‘genius is 1% inspiration and 
99% perspiration.’ ” 

In contrast with many competitors 
then in the field producing highly com- 
plex bomb sights, Admiral Schoeffel 
said, “Mr. Norden had the genius to 
see the problem through . . . through all 
the confusing detail to find a subtle and 
simple route through the maze of detail 
to come out with an instrument that 
was simple.” In closing, he said, “Ladies 
and gentlemen of the Norden Com- 
pany, we look to you people here to see 
through these complex ideas, to think 
hard, to come up with what I referred 
to as the simple path through the tangle. 
The mantle of the Norden name has 
descended upon you of the Norden 
Company. I look to you to take up that 
mantle and add new lustre to it.” 

Other features of the program in- 
cluded playing of the national anthem 
and opening and closing prayers by 
Reverend Edward Taft, St. Peter's 
Church, and Reverend Father Moran, 
St. Mary’s Church, Milford; introduc- 
tion of leading guests on the platform 
and a brief expression of appreciation 
of the cooperative efforts of Milford 
officials and business leaders by Paul W. 
Adams, president of Norden Instru- 
ments, Inc.; and a welcome by Albert P. 
Stowe, chairman, Milford Town Coun- 
cil. Following the ceremonies luncheon 
was held for guests at the Milford Yacht 
Club. 
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HE old adage of “a penny saved 
is a penny earned” was applied 
for a long time by many people 
as a means of providing a reserve fund 
for such contingencies as sickness, acci- 
dents and above all, old age retirement. 
Those who were unable to provide for 
their old age during a normal life time 
of employment, always seemed to be 
taken care of either by local or state 
agencies, their relatives or their friends. 
None seemed to starve to death. 

As time went on, another benefactor 
appeared on the scene, as the United 
States Government went into the social 
security business with the passage of 
the Social Security Act,of 1935. Under 
this Act, the maximum monthly bene- 
fic was to be $85.00, which at the time, 
seemed helpful to many individuals. 
Since then, however, the purchasing 
power of the dollar has dwindled sub- 
stantially as a result of wartime and 
postwar inflation. Increased govern- 
ment spending both abroad and at home 
have necessitated tax increases which, 
coupled with higher living costs, have 
left little, if any, for individuals to put 
aside for the proverbial rainy day. Fur- 
thermore, Federal Social Security bene- 
fits were economically far below the 
standard intended at the time enact- 
ment of the Act took place. 

This situation was recognized by 
leaders of industry and labor alike, and 
as large industries set the patterns, the 
smaller or more moderate sized com- 
panies were forced to follow the trend 
in order to compete in the labor market. 

It is mot intended to state herein 
whether the moral responsibilities for 
retirement benefits rests with the gov- 
ernment, the employer, the individual 
or a combination of these factors. 
Rather, it is the desire to set forth some 
factors which may be helpful to the 
management of a company which is 
presently giving consideration to a re- 
tirement plan for its employees. 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


During the periods of high corpo- 
rate earnings and similarly high profits 
taxes, much is said of the tax benefits 
accruing to corporations having pen- 
sion plans. This statement is subject to 
question not only from a sound eco- 
nomic point of view, but also because 
any plan which is set up purely for tax 
benefits, will most certainly cause finan- 
cial and personnel problems. 

Other motivating factors for such 
plans are: rewarding long service em- 
ployees, creating a feeling of security 
among employees and hence making 
your company a good place to work; 
providing a means of letting out the 
older less efficient employees in favor 
of younger more efficient replacements 
and general labor policy trends as set 
by the actions of larger industry. 

Once the decision has been reached 
that there shall be a plan, the next step 
is to decide upon the type of plan to be 
set up. First, the plant must be actu- 
arially sound to avoid giving a false 
sense of security and a thorough study 
must be made of the costs of continu- 
ing such a program over the years to 
come. Before this can be done, decision 
must be made as to whether the plan 
is to be contributory or non-contrib- 
utory. With respect to contributory 
plans, the employee once again is given 
to the opportunity to feel that he is 
independent and paying his own way 
as did his forefathers and thus appreci- 
ate to the greatest extent the benefits 
arising from the plan. Human nature 
seems to prohibit people from appreci- 
ating something they get for nothing. 
They usually want more. 

As a matter of interest, a few days 
ago one factory superintendent ex- 
pressed amazement when told that 
State unemployment costs were borne 
entirely by the employer. How many 
other employees are not truly informed 
about this subject? 

Proponents of the non-contributory 
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Coat and Hat Hooks 







WASHBURN 


Plastic-Coat Your 
Wire Assemblies 


Should your defense con- 
tracts on wire assemblies or 
wire forms call for tough 
protective coatings, you 
have only to turn to Wash- 
burn’s completely modern 
and large plastic coating 
facilities and current surplus 
capacity. Or you may be 
looking for an effective coat- 
ing to resist moisture and to 
add insulating and cushion- 
ing characteristics to your 
wire products or small metal 
parts. Whatever the appli- 
cation, or the quantity in- 
volved, you can rest your 
problem with trained Wash- 
burn personnel, thoroughly 
and long experienced in the 
plastic coating of many 
houseware and hardware 
items. A few of these are 
illustrated here. 

Our standard colors are 
red, yellow and white. Other 
colors can be worked into 
quantity production. 


Farm Baskets 


Sink Racks 
Write, Wire or Phone 
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Crab Traps 


COMPANY 


28 Union Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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plan state that the additional cost to the 
employer is usually nominal by com- 
parison to the psychological effects on 
employees and the resulting gains 
earned thereby. This, of course, refers 
to insured plans, and even then, is a 
problematical statement. 

Profit-sharing plans in the strict 
sense of the term are satisfactory to 
both employers and employees in pe- 
riods in which there are profits. But 
what about loss years? Surely, no one 
can safely predict that there will be 
profits each year for many years ahead. 
Hence, where is the security if there is 
no guarantee of any contributions in 
the forthcoming fiscal periods? In- 
stances have occurred where under such 
a plan in a loss year, the company volun- 
tarily paid into the plan, but the fact 
that the agreement measures the ability 
to pay directly to profits, the allow- 
ability of the payment as an income tax 
deduction in such a period is ques- 
tionable. 


A simple solution to this problem 
would be to establish a minimum pen- 
sion payment each year, with the privi- 
lege of increasing the contribution dur- 
ing the more profitable periods. This 
could be accomplished by first setting 
the moderate annual contribution and 
then relate the balance to a fixed profit 
figure i.e. a combination of fixed pen- 
sion payment together with profit- 
sharing. 

The next logical question is whether 
or not the plan should be funded. Here 
again, with a non-funded plan, what 
guarantee is there that at the time a 
pension is due, the necessary funds will 
be available to meet the obligations? 
The vast majority of plans adopted to- 
day are of the funded nature. 

Funded plans may be operated either 
through the purchase of insurance or 
the establishment of a trust fund for 
this purpose. Where insurance is to be 
used, two types of insurance should be 
considered, the group annuity versus 
the individual policy type plan. 


Under the former plan a group an- 
nuity contract is written between the 
employer and the insurance company, 
setting forth the terms and conditions 
under which annuities are bought and 
pension payments are made. This type 
plan may be financed in one of two 
ways, either the amount of annuity pur- 
chased remains fixed while the pre- 
miums increase from year to year (defi- 
nite benefit type) or the premiums are 
fixed, while the yearly amount of an- 
nuity purchased with these premiums 
grows steadily smaller (money pur- 
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chase type). Incidentally, the money 
purchase type is rarely used for non- 
contributory plans. The premium aris- 
ing from this policy constitutes the an- 
nual contribution to the plan. 

Individual policy plans require the 
purchase of ordinary retirement in- 
come or annuity income policies on the 
eligible participating employees for the 
desired amount of benefits before and 
after retirement and in the event of 
death. These policies are then placed in 
trust under the terms of a trust agree- 
ment created by this type plan. 

When the plan is to be funded with- 
out the use of insurance, the required 
actuarially computed contributions are 
made to an irrevocable trust provided 
for this purpose. The funds thus de- 
posited are then invested in stocks, 
bonds, real estate or other investments 
as determined to be prudent by the 
trustee (usually a bank). When pen- 
sions become due, they are paid directly 
from this trust fund. 

There is still another factor which 
must be considered at the inception of 
any retirement plan and that is the mat- 
ter of recognition of past service for 
eligible employees. Coverage for past 
service is usually granted only to those 
eligible employees who are on the pay- 
roll at the time of adoption of the plan. 
Obviously, if past service benefits are 
to be provided, they must come from 
the company as few, if any, employees 
would be able to finance this feature of 
the plan. While the company may de- 
duct the lump sum contribution for 
past service in one year, the amount 
may be too substantial to make such a 
drain on its working capital. If, how- 
ever, the company wishes, it may make 
interim payments toward this end and 
still have the tax advantage of doing so, 
provided it does not deduct the full 
cost in less than ten years. 

In conclusion, the following matters 
should be given serious consideration 
before the adoption of any pension 
program: 

(1) Acquire good actuarial advice 
with respect not only to the initial 
costs of the plan, but also with regard 
to probable costs over subsequent years. 

(2) Provide for flexibility in the 
plan which will allow changes as the 
Federal Social Security Act is revised. 

(3) In planning for the security of 
your employees do not commit your 
company to possible future payments 
which may jeopardize their very jobs. 

(4) Be certain that your contem- 
plated plan meets all of the require- 
ments of the Internal Revenue Code 
for all allowable tax advantages. 


(5S) The guidance of a qualified in- 
surance representative will be essential 
in arriving at the most practical type 
of insurance to best fit your particular 
situation. 

(6) Eligibility requirements must 
be carefully reviewed toward the end of 
complying with the tax regulations as 
well as affording an equitable basis for 
participation in your plan. 





Job Merit Rating Necessary 
Under Wage Stabilization 


(Continued from page 13) 


to controlled uniform rates. The logical 
devices of Job Evaluation and Merit 
Rating were not only allowed but 
sometimes ordered by the W.L.B. 

Unions began to give them their 
approval because here was a legalized 
method whereby they might claim 
small increases for some of their 
members. 


We Do Not Desire Government 
Control 


Few of us like to have government 
impose regulations on industry in the 
field of wage and salary administration. 
We certainly should have freedom 
within industry and within companies 
to establish our own wage structure. 
However, the safest way to protect this 
freedom in the long run is to adminis- 
ter it from the standpoint of reason. 
Moreover, if prices are to be controlled 
to fight inflation, then wages cannot be 
allowed to run wild. 

Now the portion of wage control 
which really forces us to get our house 
in order may be a blessing in disguise. 
Some of the things which we were in- 
vited to do in World War II and which 
it appears best for us to do now are 
really those things which well-man- 
aged companies should have done long 
ago of their own volition. 


Let Reason Replace Arbitrary 
Control 


Employees constantly make compari- 
sons between their jobs and pay and 
the jobs and pay of others. Without a 
yardstick or reasonable information as 
to how rates originate, they often form 
opinions which may not reflect actual 
conditions. Dissention, discontent and 
lessened efforts are apt to be the results. 

Job Evaluation is really the name 
which has evolved from the efforts of 
those who, two or three decades ago, 
were striving to answer the questions 
which arose as to why one job should 
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be given more pay than another. As 
those who were engaged in this prob- 
lem got together, it was natural that 
they should discover that they were in- 
evitably using the same few character- 
istics for determination; primarily, 
skill, responsibility, working conditions 
and effort. 

Gradually these major factors were 
broken down. Quite properly this was 
done differently by different companies, 
because different local conditions, 
people, experience afid processes re- 
quire their local reasoning. 

It was found that simple mathe- 
matics could be joined to logic and a 
graphical arrangement of job values 
and remuneration could be set up to 
establish rate ranges with minimum 
and maximum rates to which all jobs 
could be allocated. 

At the same time, pioneer manage- 
ments were striving to discover a fair 
and reasonably scientific method to de- 
termine what rates individual em- 
ployees should be paid in the range 
between minimums and maximums on 
the same job. 

The characteristics used to differen- 
tiate between individuals is more di- 
verse. Sometimes the employee is rated 
on how well he meets the job require- 
ments of skill, responsibility and so on. 
Sometimes objective and measurable 
factors are used, such as productivity, 
quality, versatility, length of service, 
regularity of attendance. Where these 
are difficult of measurement such sub- 
jective attributes as job knowledge, 
initiative, attitude and dependability 
have been used. 

In any case the arrangement should 
be suited to the particular unit and a 
simple mathematical relationship set 
up to provide a reason for our actions 
in the use of specific rates for indi- 
viduals. 

This little article is not intended to 
completely cover the subject of Job 
Evaluation and Merit Rating, but 
merely to indicate that right now, for 
the second time in a decade, Industry 
is being given an invitation and an op- 
portunity to put in practice self control 
instead of state control. 


Conclusion 


By adopting Job Evaluation and 
Merit Rating, Management may, at a 
minimum of expense: 

1. Improve labor relations by hav- 
ing an agreed upon basis of 
reasoning as to the relative 
value of jobs and employees. 

. Establish a structural wage rate 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A.P.G. is one of the 
leading manufacturers 
of special bags and 
envelopes and Puritan 
cups and containers 


for America's defense, 


industry and public 
health. 


A.P.G. was the first 
ever to offer a sanitary 
drinking cup, and in 
1925 was again the 
leader in producing 
the first cellophane 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE level of general business activ- 
ity in Connecticut advanced in 
July to an estimated 57% above 
normal. During the early months of 
1951 the general index reflected little 
change as the production of civilian 
goods leveled out and only a moderate 
amount of military contracts had 
reached the manufacturing stage. Since 
April of this year there has been a no- 
ticeable increase in activity due to the 
steady gain in defense production. 

A summary of military prime con- 
tract awards, prepared by the Muni- 
tions Board, indicates that Connecticut 
firms are receiving a substantial volume 
of armaments contracts. From July 
1950 through May 1951 awards to this 
state totalled $1,228,000,000, or 5.8% 
of the national figure. On a per capita 
basis Connecticut led all other states 
with an average of $612. Indiana was 
second with $342 followed by Califor- 
nia and New York with $266 and $259, 
respectively. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is important to note that the 
Munitions Board figures by states indi- 
cate contract placement only and in 
view of extensive possibilities for sub- 
contracting do not reveal where the 
actual production work is being done. 

The index of employment in Con- 
necticut factories advanced for the 
fourth consecutive month to an esti- 
mated 46% above normal in July. The 
gain so far this year has been gradual 
with the index moving up seven per- 
centage points in seven months whereas 
in the last seven months of 1950 the 
increase was fifteen points. The follow- 
ing table, based on reports of the State 
Department of Labor, shows the quar- 
terly change in manufacturing, non- 
manufacturing and total non-agricul- 
tural employment in Connecticut since 
the beginning of last year. The pattern 
of development has been one of steady 
growth except for the seasonal change 
in mon-manufacturing employment 
stemming from the holiday period at 








the turn of the year and the slight drop 
in July due to vacation closings. 


hours figures with those of last year. In 
this period manufacturing employment 
increased about 13% (see table above ) 
with average hours worked per week 
by production workers advancing from 
41.4 to 42.2. 

In recent years the total number of 
manhours worked during the month of 
July has been noticeably reduced be- 
cause of vacation shutdowns. The situ- 
ation this year differed somewhat in the 
fact that a number of firms which have 
closed for summer vacations in previ- 
ous years continued in operation and 
granted their employees additional pay 
instead of time off. 

The index of construction work in 
progress in Connecticut is estimated at 


Non- Total Non- 

Manufacturing Manufacturing Agricultural 

Month Employment Employment Employment 
January 1950 352,020 369,960 721,980 
April 1950 362,200 381,590 743,790 
July 1950 364,820 381,980 746,800 
October 1950 401,170 396,430 797,600 
January 1951 403,810 385,300 789,110 
April 1951 414,140 393,490 807,630 
July 1951 413,190 392,000 805,190 


The July index of manhours worked 
in Connecticut factories rose four per- 
centage points to an estimated 73% 
above normal, forty-three points above 
a year ago. Since the manhour total is 
the product of the number of people 
employed times the number of hours 
worked the gain during the past twelve 
months is more clearly indicated by a 
comparison of current employment and 
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Warehouses: BOSTON, MASS, KENSINGTON, CONN. 
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WARD MAIER & CO. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Phone: 3-0626 


98% above normal in July. The cur- 
rent standing is three percentage points 
below the preceding month and eight 
points under that of a year ago. The 
construction index has now continued 
at a relatively high level for more than 
a year. During the years 1948 and 1949 
total contract awards averaged 4,900,- 
000 and 4,400,000 square feet of floor 
space per quarter, respectively, with 
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GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT 








Per Centr 


residential building accounting for 
62% and 67% of the totals. In 1950 
awards in this state reached the highest 
level on record, averaging 7,400,000 
square feet per quarter, 71% residen- 
tial. Throughout the first half of this 
year, which includes the normally low 
first quarter, the average was 6,900,000 
of which 64% was residential. 

Early in August the National Pro- 
duction Authority prohibited the start- 
ing of most new construction until Oc- 
tober 1, except where a small amount 
of steel, copper and aluminum is used 
or where the builder already has the 
metals on hand. Most residences and 
small stores will not be held up but 
the order will freeze temporarily the 
start of new factories, office buildings, 
schools, hospitals and public buildings. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistic’s con- 
sumers’ price index became the subject 
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1944 1946 


of considerable attention recently when 
the Wage Stabilization Board approved 
a new formula that will allow adjust- 
ments in wages in relation to changes 
in the cost of living. On July 15 the 
consumers’ price index (1935—39= 
100) was recorded at 185.5 an increase 
of .2% over the previous month and 
2.2% above the standing on January 
15, 1951. 
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foundation for a proper Wage 
Incentive to be built upon. 
3. Create an incentive, in itself, 
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for productivity, quality, de- 
pendability, initiative and so 
on. 

4. Set up a criterion for hiring, 
transferring and promoting 
employees. 

5. Devise a means for a minimum 
of government regulation here- 
after. 


Whereas they require much care and 
thought, managements should not think 
of such plans as requiring great ex- 
pense compared to their advantages. It 
is not usually necessary, nor even ad- 
visable, to bring in outsiders to do all 
of the work involved in devising a plan. 

The guidance of someone who has 
had much experience may well be help- 
ful, but in any case those who will later 
administer the procedure should be ac- 
tive in developing it. 

































THE TRAVELERS 


stands ready to assist 
you in any way you desire 
in the discussion, planning, 
installation or administra- 
tion of your pension plan. 


Your pension plan should be tailor-made to efficiently solve your particular situation 





in your specific business or locality. The flexibility of The Travelers plans on either the 


Deferred Annuity 


or 


Deposit Administration 


basis assures an avenue of approach to the necessary goal of complete understanding, * 










sound funding, and efficient operation. 


For information of any kind, we urge you to contact your Travelers agent or broker, 


The Travelers Branch Office in your vicinity, or The Travelers Home Office in Hartford. 





On pensions and all forms of employee T, T; 

benefit plans, you will be well served by he ravelers 
Insurance Company 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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What Does Your 





i 
) 
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Power Engineer Do? 








“2m, _-7— He uses his head... 


$ 
, ~ es 
Watch him tackle any production problem he 
thinks can be worked out electrically. Closely 
acquainted with modern methods of increasing 
production through better lighting, industrial elec- 
tric heating, automatic electric controls, electric | 
motor utilization, and other applications of elec- 
tricity, he’ll welcome the chance to help you work 


out your problems. 








~— He proves his point... 








] He won't be satisfied merely with proving that 

—A electricity can do a job. If it can possibly be done 

\ (and it usually can), he’ll show you at the same 

, ‘ j time how inexpensive electric power can be 
J\\ J adopted to help manpower produce more at 





J lower costs. 








—— He gets around... 


/ Kept hopping as more and more Connecticut in- 








os dustries make profitable use of this extra utility 
/ company service, our power engineers add con- 
I\\ f stantly to a backlog of practical experience that’s 
\ “~~ yours for the asking. 
A Ask now. A phone call to your local utility com- 
/ rd 
pany will do the trick. 








THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 





Predicting A Good Arbitration 


By ARSEN DANN EMERZIAN 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Administration 


T SOME time or other, practi- 
A every firm of any size in 
this state, will face the problem 
of selecting an arbitrator to settle some 
dispute with a union. When this situ- 
ation occurs, what are the fundamental 
bases upon which such a selection is 
made? This article will briefly discuss 
some important qualifications which 
should be found in every labor arbi- 
trator and will demonstrate the neces- 
sity for careful arbitrator selection in 
order to predict a good arbitration. 

As a process, arbitration is an intel- 
ligent way of overcoming a known 
ignorance of management and labor. 
This ignorance emanates from the in- 
ability of the two parties to discover 
a solution to their differences. The 
parties, rather than resort to a test of 
economic strength, select some outsider 
to promulgate the terms of the settle- 
ment. In effect, the parties relinquish 
their judgment for the judgment of the 
arbitrator. 


Probably the most important thing 
about arbitration is the arbitrator. The 
entire process revolves around him. It 
is to him that the parties present their 
evidence and it is from him that the 
decision comes. 

An arbitration award can be little 
better than the quality of the arbitra- 
tor. In a large measure, the success or 
failure of an arbitration case depends 
upon him. In fact, it has been said 
that the ultimate usefulness of arbitra- 
tion in the field of industrial relations 
will be determined by the quality of 
the arbitrators. 

Of course, the quality of an arbitra- 
tion award is not solely the product of 
the arbitrator; the presentation of the 
respective viewpoints also have their 





influence. This important subject need 
not concern us at this time. 


Object of Arbitration 


The object of arbitration is to settle 
disputes. Ideally, the arbitrator's award 
does not declare one winner and one 
loser, but provides for mutual gain— 
the receipt of a sound settlement of 
their differences. Both parties should 
be satisfied with the fundamental basis 
upon which the settlement is founded, 
and should feel that the dispute is 
settled. 

Sound judgment renders justice, re- 
solves issues with a minimum of ex- 
pense and time, and promotes and 


maintains industrial peace. To a large 
extent, the degree to which these ob- 
jectives can be attained is determined 
by the qualifications of the arbitrator. 
Problem of Prediction 


One objective of science is the ca- 
pacity to predict results under given 
conditions. The parties to arbitration 
should also be eager to predict the re- 
sults of the arbitration process; not in 
terms of a winner or loser, but with 
the idea of a sound award. If the 
quality of an arbitration award is de- 
pendent, to a large extent, upon the 
qualifications of the arbitrator, the es- 
tablishment of the necessary attributes 
for a successful arbitrator would per- 
mit a more accurate prediction of the 
quality of arbitration awards. What, 
then, are these attributes? 

1. Impartiality—According to a 
survey made by Dr. Lois MacDonald 
of New York University, the most 
important single factor in the selection 
of an arbitrator in his impartiality, 
which as defined here means complete 
freedom from bias or favoritism, or a 
treatment of all parties in the same 
manner. 

The most important indicator of 
potential partiality of an arbitrator lies 
in the various possible relationships 
which the arbitrator may have had or 
does have with the parties. It may be 
personal or family affiliations. It may 
be a financial interest, such as owner- 
ship; or a business interest, such as 
a seller-buyer relationship. Past or 
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my boss says: 47% SAVINGS 


in billing and shipping time—now that we use 


( HANO SNAP-A-PART BUSINESS FORMS 


They‘re wonderful! We save time, labor, expense by writing invoices, 
labels, shipping forms, packing slips and bills of lading all on one HANO 
SNAP-A-PART Form. We get perfectly registered carbon copies every time. 
No carbon stuffing and removal either! The forms are beautifully litho- 


.... 32.55 27.20 23.89 
Write or phone for representative to call — No obligation of course. 


PHILIP HANO COMPANY, INC. 


Lithographed Business Forms Since 1888 
179 ALLYN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. : TEL.: 6-7130 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY — HOLYOKE, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES - New York - Worcester - Providence - Newark - Boston 


o the work of four! 


graphed .. . for use on any typewriter. 
PRICES FOR 812”x7” IMPRINTED WITH YOUR COPY 
SM 10m 25M SM 10M 25M 
PerM PerM PerM PerM PerM PerM 
3 Pert ....... 21.21 16.12 13.13 6 Part... ... 40.22 33.76 29.93 
4 Part..........26.41 20.58 17.22 7 Part 46.57 39.27 34.81 


8 Port.......52.45 44.36 39.48 








ILLUSTRATING © LETTERING * RETOUCHING 
LAYOUT * CATALOG AND BOOKLET DESIGN 


PHOTOS FOR 
ADVERTISING 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LINE * HALFTONE « 
BENDAY * COLOR « 
FOUR COLOR PROCESS 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS CO. 
172 HIGH STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PHONE 2-0193 
SERVING CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 








CLEARING PRESS RECENTLY INSTALLED IN A CONNECTICUT 
MANUFACTURER’S PLANT 


Harrington Machinery. Ine. 


A. DOUGLAS PROCTOR, Pres. 


62 LaSALLE ROAD, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
PHONE 32-7497 OR 3-5259 


A CONN. CONCERN SERVING CONN. INDUSTRIES 


present employment relations may be 
the cause of bias. 

The opinions of arbitrators are an- 
other fruitful source of possible par- 
tiality. These can be found in arbi- 
tration awards, written articles and 
oral and written addresses. 

2. Knowledge of Industrial Re- 
lations—Labor arbitrators need a broad 
background in the social, economic and 
legal studies in order to fully compre- 
hend the problems of industrial rela- 
tions. Without a working knowledge 
of the terminology, principles and 
procedures in the industrial relations 
field, one can hardly pursue the task 
of arbitrating a dispute with much 
hope for success. 

3. Experience in Industrial Rela- 
tions—Perhaps the best medium for 
acquiring knowledge of industrial re- 
lations is through work experience, 
however, it is possible for such knowl- 
edge to be acquired through vicarious 
means. Such knowledge, however, is 
never as complete and forceful as that 
which has been augmented by personal 
work experience. 

4. Particular Experience — The 
necessity for a specific type of experi- 
ence will depend upon the character- 
istics of the particular case. A work 
load case requires an understanding of 
time study. Some highly technical in- 
dustries demand an arbitrator familiar 
with the technology and jargon. In 
some cases a legal background is 
necessary. 


Assistance in Selection 


There are, in existence, at least two 
agencies on the national level which 
offer assistance in the selection of ar- 
bitrators. These agencies, the American 
Arbitration Association and the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice will submit, upon request and free 
of charge, a list of arbitrators qualified, 
in their opinion, to handle the particu- 
lar case. However, selection of the 
specific arbitrator still rests with the 
parties. 

Conclusion 

The arbitrator exercises the most 
influence upon the characteristics of 
the arbitration award, therefore, his 
selection must be made with extreme 
care. In order to predict a sound award, 
the selected arbitrator must be impar- 
tial, possess knowledge and experience 
in industrial relations, and have the 
necessary background for comprehend- 
ing the peculiarities of the specific 
case in question. 

You can predict a good arbitration 
if you select a qualified arbitrator. 
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OL ApvertisinG SERVICES 


A DESCRIPTION THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
RENDERED BY eee ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE STATE. 
















DEALER HELPS @ CATALOGS @ DISPLAYS ® 
WILSON, HAIGHT & WELCH 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Established 1934 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE: 7-3233 
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PRODUCT LITERATURE © TRADE PUBLICITY 


ih NEW YORK AGENCY IN HARTFORD 
A Le, We sometimes call ourselves “refugees” from New York 
YX City—the “Ulcer Belt.’’ Four executives who are business- 
en a men as well as advertising men. All have been in Sales. Two 
— 5 as Sales Managers in companies selling products known 
world wide. Three have been associated with sizeable New 
= nal . 2 York advertising agencies. One is an ex ad manager. This 
LLLarzarion ode Or oie broad knowledge of things like sales quotas, the ways of 
1m eecacmamenes jobbers and distributors and the tricks of merchandising 
) mama make for more practical, more effective campaigns. Good 
a copy, art, media and production? Naturally. But it’s the 


TEN ARCADE 
NEW BRITAIN thorough background in business and the valuable experi- 


ence gained through handling sizeable advertising accounts 
CONNECTICUT that is the plus factor we ies at G. F. Sweet & Co., Inc. 


Fo ik } oe Telephone 3-3676 Stop in, write or call Hartford 5-3411 if you'd like to know 


more about what that can mean to you. 
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in successoes T° SECKER tusn, inc. 
liar 
; * ADVERTISING * PUBLICITY 
In Edward Graceman & Associates 
ig | * SALES PROMOTION 
Advertising + Sales Promotion + Public Relations *& MERCHANDISING 

983 Main Street + Hartford, Conn. oe 207 Orange St. 6-4257 
“WO 
- NEW HAVEN 
ar- 3 

sumer dvertisiu 
7 Tegde PEtSac"s Siren est > Eetelenh 
see in snails competent These two spaces are available to a 
~~ ersonal opens? ee Connecticut advertising agency 
5 with branch office 
i NG key markets in the U.S.A. 
oo ASK FOR RATES 
11 ASYLUM ST. AYN 902) 

” THE MANUFACTURERS 
his 
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x Za ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 
a. AréuS ASS@CEATES 
nce 2__* 





436 CAPITOL AVENUE 


the fa Zo 





153 Court Street HARTFORD 





7-5719 





New Haven, Connecticut 


IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contracts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Halco Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Advertising Novelties 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
pot-holders) 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
Hartford 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


(advertising 
Gilman 


Middletown 


Spencer Turbine Co The 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
Corporation (helicopters) 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 


Torrington 


United Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
er Field East Hartford 

Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Meriden 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Stamford 


Charles Parker Company The 
Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Hamden 


Jewett City 


Auto Cable Housing 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) ee 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The ; 
Kensington 


Middletown 


Waterbury 


Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balis 
a) Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
Harttord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 


Banbury Mixers 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 


Batteries 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 
Beads and Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) 

Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co. (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


Waterbury 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 


roller) 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
Y Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbur 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented selt- 
aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co 

Russell Mfg Co The 

Thames Belting Co The 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 
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Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 


Pawcatuck 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blacking Salts fer Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 
Division (hack saw and band saw) 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Metal Saw 
Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 

Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co 

Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 


Plainville 
Nartford 


Plainville 
Middletown 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only’ 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 


Portland 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 


Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel 
bond, security and small boxes) 
Warehouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
eanereee Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Box Shop Inc The 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Strouse Adler Company The 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Montville 


cash, 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

New Haven 

(Advt.) 
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Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
rake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive ang , neneeD Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co T Middletown 
oo mein Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze : 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol 3 Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The ow bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, roll Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings — 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 9! 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 


Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Caneeny The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Co dl Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc New Haven 
Brass Scrap : 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Brass Wall Plates 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Brick-Building 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company New Haven 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The __ Bridgeport 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 


Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Buttons 
Ii Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
1. C White Company The Waterbury 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 

Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 


Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 

mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
asters 

Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 

Bridgeport 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings “on (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Revere Corporation of America (precision 
investment) Wallingford 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
H GH Products Co Inc Shelton 


? Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Edcan Laboratories South Norwalk 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co , Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The 
Christmas Light Clips 


Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 
sizes and styles) Bristol 


Norwalk 


Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 


Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 

(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
J} H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Controllers 

Bristol Company The 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 
Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Copper Scrap 
Whipple & Choate Company The 
Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Water Tube 
Brass Company The 
Brass Co 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Sh'pping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 


M A D 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Meriden 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


American 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc 
Cranes and Conveyors 
I-B Engineering Sales Co 
oe Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
: Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 


Moosup 
Hartford 


Danbury 


New Haven 


Cut Stone 

Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 


Kk W Cramer Company Inc The 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartlord 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Hartford 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co 
Parker Stamp Works Co The 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Stewart Die Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Manchester 
Hartford 
Derby 


Casting Div 


Die Castings—Zinc 
Charles Parker Company The 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Eastern 
Barclay Sts 


D'e Pol'shing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


D'e Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Briatin 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Duocone Dies) West Hartford 
Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinkin 

Consolidated Industries Jest Cheshire 

Dish Drying Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Disk Harrows , 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The 
Capewell Mfg Company 
Consolidated p mo West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Hartford 


Plantsville 


Bridgeport 
Hartlord 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middietown 


Bridgeport 
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_ , Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plain ville 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
, Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torr ington 
Rockbestos 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt”’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Company Inc The 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
; Covers 
General Electric Company 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Electric Shavers 
Schick Incroporated 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The 


Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Ripley Co 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Windsor 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Hartford 

Hartford 

Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The 
treight) 
General Elevator Service Co 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


(passenger and 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Hamden 
Waterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Portland 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
L C White Company The Waterbury 


Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Southport 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) i Staffordville 
Felt—All Purpose 


American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Fenders—Boat 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co = 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 
Fireworks 


M Backes’ Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 

Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 

Flashlights 

Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Hartford 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Plainville 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 91 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (lron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 

Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 

Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 
West Hartford 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 
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Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roil and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 

Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Hartford 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
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Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 
Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Home Laundry 
General Electric Company 
Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (‘Coracide’’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


New Haven 


New Britain 
Equipment 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 
Danbury 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire & Cable 


Kerite Company The Seymour 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The 


Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc 


(Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The 


Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 

Ironing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc 

Japanning 

J] H Sessions & Son 
Jig Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Po:+d Co 
West Hartford 


Gilman 


Shelton 


Manchester 


Bristol 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 
Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 

Laboratory Equipment 

Eastern Industries Inc 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 

Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Lace 

Wilcox Lace Corp The 

Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 

Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 

Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


New Haven 


Middletown 


A W Flint Co 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The 
Leather f 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) iddletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company 
Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
New Haven 


Essex 


Stamford 


Groton 


Bridgeport 


United Manufacturing Co 
Lime 
New England Lime Company 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons 


New Haven 

Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Canaan 


Bridgeport 


Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 

Eagle Lock Co The 


Terryville 
Yale & 


Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
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Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 
_ Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Eagle Lock Co The 


Terryville 
Yale & Towne 


Manufacturing Company ‘The 
Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The 


Luggage 
Falls Company The 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Fabric 


Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 
Collins Company The 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Hartford Special (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 


Collinsville 


Machinery Co The 


Machinery 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


(special 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 

Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 

Torrington 

Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
he Waterbury 

Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
1 L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery Co The 


Machinery—Metal-W orking 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
e Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet — 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing _ 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 
cial, new development engineering | design 
and construction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ‘ 

The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 
(Advt.) 


Mystic 
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Co 
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i Co 
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Co 
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Co 
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Co 
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Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 


Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Cont'n-U-Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Machines—Drop Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines— Mult-Au- Matic 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Machines—Paper Ru‘ing 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt arenes 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Machines—Precision Boring 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tapping. Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Mail Boxes 

Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 

Mail Goxes, Apartment & Residentiai 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 

Pitney-Bowes Inc 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Stamford 


Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine apoment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


; Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport Hiwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers. 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The 
Durham 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
Hi C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
| H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
Autoyre Co The (Small) 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company 


Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


Stamford 


Waterbury 
Oakville 
Bridgeport 
Naugatuck 
Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Maehine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 
Mouldings 

Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 

and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hozggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
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Napper Clothing 

Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 

mills) Stafford Springs 

, Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 
Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


: Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 


Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals 
Whipple & Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
; Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc | Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Waterbury 
Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


Meriden 


Milldale 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
or Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oi Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
outh Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Shelton 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 


Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Paper Boxes 

Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 

National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Masteiite 
(Advt.- 
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Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallimgtord 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 

Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Portland 


Ansenia 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New. Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Hartford 
Ansonia 


Bridgeport 


Ivoryton 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
waneneny Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 


Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
& Co (keys and actions, backs, 
Ivoryton 


Pratt Read 
plates) 


Pile Fabrics 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, 
toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 


Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 

Chas Brass Co (red brass and 

copper) Waterbury 

Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 

New Haven 


Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


& Copper 


Branford 


tics 
Division United States 
Naugatuck 
"Rubber Products Co Inc ——_ 
helton 


Mapanteck Chenier 


sauna 
cel cher) 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics 
General Electric Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Hartford 
Ansonia 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 

Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 


Platers 
Christie Plating Co 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Chromium Process Company The 
Plating only) 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Plating 
eee Plating Co The “including lead plat- 
ng) Groton 
Cams Metal Finishnig Co Hamden 
lating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 

Newington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 

Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 

Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Polishing Wheels 
Buff Div The 


Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tarifftville 


Hamden 


Bridgeport 


Groton 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 

(Chromium 
Derby 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Naugatuck 


Branford 


Williamsville 


Bullard Clark 
Company 


Danielson 


Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Bethel 
Waterbury 


Premium Specialties 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 

Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Cuprinol’) Simsbury 
Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Press Papers 

Case Brothers Inc 

Presses 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Civdnat) 
Ansonia 

Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company (automatic mechanical) Harttord 

Presses—Molding 

Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
essure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank a Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 

Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehmax Brothers Inc New Haven 

New Haven Printing Company The 
ew Haven 
Wethersfield 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 

T B Simonds Inc 

A D Steinbach & Sons 

The Walker-Rackliff Company 
Printing Machinery 

Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Thomas W Hall Company 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) | Westport 


Bridge 
Stamford 
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Production Weldin 
Consolidated Industries 


Profilers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


est Cheshire 


Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Punches 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Terry Co The Box 415 Forestvilie 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Fletcher 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New a 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Tartford 


Hartford 


Radiators—Engine Cooilin 
G & O Manufacturing Co ew Haven 


Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 


Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 


Bridgeport 


Rocky Hill 


Rayon Yarns 


Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 


Ansonia 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, 
kanthal) 


chromium, 
Southport 
Respirators fut 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwooi 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Tie Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
— and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
Bridgeport 

ines Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Roasters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 


bronze) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 

bronze) Waterbury 91 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compegy Sy Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury arrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 
Rolls 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 

and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice”’ 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 

Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletowr. 
United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Nugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Rubber Heels 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispers'ons 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coacing, impregnating and adhe- 


New Ilaven 


New Haven 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 


gaskets, molded ports) Middletown 
Canfield Co The Oo Bridgeport 
Rubber—Reclaimed 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

fety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford & The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
P Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Bridgeport 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The aeall for bottles) 

Derby 











Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 


Elmwood 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 


19 Staples Street ; Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 


Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Ilumason Mfg Co The Forestville 
lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
Berlin 
Nelson's Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 


New Britain 

Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” conn) 
Plainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Poud Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 
Screws 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terry ville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The _ (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The a Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 

J B Williams Co The 


Shelton 


Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Bridgeport 

Shells : 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 

Warehouse Point 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Ca The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Shelton 
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Showcase Lighting Equipment 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


—a and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Slings 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 


Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company 


Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 

Company Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (man- 

drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 


Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Hartford 

Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
me stam ings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Plantsville 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) Bristol 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Bridegport Divi- 
sion ridgeport 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
— Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
New y Diahied Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (cumpres- 


sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 


J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 


Unionville 
nam Spring Corp The Bridgeport Divi- 


Bridgeport 
Some "Riehed Spring Mfg Co 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 


Stamped Metal Products 


Oakville 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc bg 
(Advt. 
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Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
Donahue Mig Co. Inc 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Han-Dee Spring and 
(small) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co 


Watertown 
Naugatuck 
Manufacturing Co The 
Hartford 

The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co The 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
I. C White Company The Waterbury 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Associated Spring 
sristol 


Bridgeport 

Plainville 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Wallace 
Corp 


Barnes Co The Div 


Stationery Specialties 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Steel 

(hot and cold rolled strip) 

New Britain 


Stanley Works The 
Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Ansonia 
(carbon and 
Ave Hartford 
Branford 
Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


Milford 


New Britain 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
New Haven Electrotype Div 
Corp 


New Haven 

Electrographic 

New Haven 

Stop Clocks, Electric ; 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

Straps, Leather 

Auburn Manufacturing Company 
industrial, skate, carriage) 


The (textile, 
Middletown 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 


East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


New Haven 


Surgical Rubber Goods 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Switches—Electric ; 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Swaging Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Storts Welding Company (steel 


New Haven 
and alloy) 
Meriden 


Tape ‘ 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 

sristol Co The Waterbury 


Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc 


Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Ivoryton 
Textile Processors 

Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 

Jewett City 


American 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 


Thermometers 

(recording and automatic con- 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bristol Co The 
trol) 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Thermostats 
Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
matic) 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Thinsheet 
rolls) 


Thomaston 
Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 

Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
H: urtford Special Machinery Co The 
Threading Machines 
& Machine Co The (double and 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Grant Mfg 
automatic) 


Time Recorders 


Stromberg Time Corp 


Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 

Hi C Thompson Clock Co The 

R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 
Hartford 


Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

k W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Timing Mechanisms 

Gilbert Clock Corp The William L 
Tinning 

Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 


Waterbury 
Middletown 


Winsted 


Thinsheet 
in rolls) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
© K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
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Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 


Bridgeport 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The f 


Harttord 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 


r Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The 


Yew Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgepert 


Tools—Pipe Fitters’ 


Hand 
Capewell Mig Co The 


Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Trucks—Commercial 
Body Company (International 
truck chassis and “Metro” 
Bridgeport 


Metropolitan 
Harvester 
bodies) 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Stamford 
George P Clark Co 


Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
Mig Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) erby 


Stamford 


Donahue Watertown 


Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 
Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
omabers 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
Brass Co Metal Hose 

Waterbury 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 


American Brass Company The 
Scovill 


American 
Branch 


Waterbury 
Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


, Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 


Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) f 
Mystic 


Union Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
(Advt.) 
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Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company ilartford 
Valves—Automatic Air 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Radiator Air 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Vanity Boxes 


Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 

American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 

A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 

Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 

West Haven 


Venetian Blinds 


Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 


Ventilating) Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic ‘ 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
ew Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The _ (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
lume & Atwood Mig Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 
{ H_ Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
aling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
nionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt : 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


(instan- 
taneous & storage) 


Hartford 


Water Heaters—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Coun., Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


: Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 


Welding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 

& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp. of Conn., Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Wiping Cloths 


Federal Textile Corporation New Haven 


Wire 
American Brass Company The 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 9i 


Waterbury 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 
greasing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated 


Fairfield 
Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Oakville 


Wire Forms 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Colonial Spring Corporation The - Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The MHartforu 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Plainville 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
Vest Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To QOider, 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partit ons 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Wire Reels 

A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 

American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 

tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 

Templeman Co DR Plainvill< 


: Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Wires and Cable 

General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 
insulated) New Haven 


Wires—Building 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


Wood Scrapers 

Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 
Woodwork 

C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 

woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Awning Stripes 


Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 















































































































Do Your Employees Know 


The Meaning of Their Work? 


By HARRY L. HARRISON, Manager, Advertising and Public Relations 
The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 


O PROGRAM is any good until it 
has been put into effect. And 
the indispensable means of 

putting it into effect are WORKERS. 
Our National Preparedness Program 
calls for the production of military 
weapons—tanks, guns, planes and ships 
—as speedily as possibie. And to ac- 
complish that production workers must 
be keenly aware of the responsibility 
that rests upon them for quality of 
work and speed of output. 


Who are the workers on our Na- 
tional Preparedness Program? The 
average man would say that they are 
the workers in our dominantly defense 
plants, where tanks, guns, planes and 
ships are being turned out. They work 
directly on the military weapons 
needed, and are inspired in their work 
by seeing the finished product assume 
final shape before their eyes. 


But how about the tens of thousands 
of workers who are working on sub- 
contract work, turning out the various 
parts that go. into tanks, guns, planes 
and ships? Do they know they are en- 
gaged in war production? Are they 
aware of the great responsibility that 
rests upon them for quality of work 
and speed of output? Isn't it of prime 
importance that they should realize that 
they are an important part of the de- 
fense effort? 


In the fiscal year that ended July 1 
we spent nineteen billion dollars for 
“basic military hardware.” This year it 
is estimated that we shall spend forty 
billions. That calls for a big step-up in 
production. How can we accomplish it? 

By identifying what is and what is 
not war production. By making the 
workers in the thousands of plants pro- 
ducing parts that go into tanks, guns, 
planes and ships, realize that they are 
not engaged in the routine production 
of mechanical aids, but that they are 
important workers on the National 
Preparedness Program. Remember the 
old story? A man walking by some men 
at work, stopped to ask one worker 
what he was doing. “I am a stone- 
mason,” he replied. The man went on 
to another, and asked him the same 
question. He answered, “I am building 
a cathedral.” 


Here is a job that industrial adver- 
tising men can do. By talking to the 
workers, telling them of the impor- 
tance of their work to the defense 
effort. By putting up posters in all fac- 
tory departments showing the finished 
product into which their work will go 
—the tanks, guns, planes and ships that 
America needs. We are not yet in an 
“all-out” preparedness program, but 
what we have got to do must be done 
well, and quickly. 
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Sales Exchange 


FOR SALE—Manufacturing plant located 
25 miles west of Hartford with 17,000 feet 
floor space, 100 h.p. water power, sprinkler 
system, good heating plant; equipped with 
woodworking machinery in excellent condi- 
tion. Address: RE-290. 
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Uarco's modern Connecticut 
plant at Deep River. 

One of five... serving 
American business. 


* UARCO’S BUSY * 
IN CONNECTICUT! 


/ 


ee» New England’s foremost producer 


of business forms 


Yes, Uarco located its New England plant in Connecticut to serve growing 
industry in that area with a full line of business forms—strip forms, 

control punched forms—carbonset and non-interleaved—forms for accounting, 
shipping, billing, delivering—forms for every business purpose. These 

forms save time, and money and effort for all of New England industry. 


These forms can save time, money and effort for you—and other 
progressive Connecticut firms. 


And the growing demands of Connecticut industries have led to a new 

addition to the big Deep River plant. New equipment has been installed. New 
procedures, new and vigorous thinking for these changing times. Yes, Uarco is 
growing ... is keeping pace with the new spirit of progress in Connecticut! 


Uarco’s new facilities plus nearly sixty years of experience are 
yours to use. Do so. Just call a Uarco Representative, 
or write the factory, direct! 


Register Forms 


— — 


INCORPORATED 


Recorder Register 


UARCO INCORPORATED—DEEP RIVER, CONNECTICUT 


Factories also located in 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
Watseka, Illinois 

Oakland, California 


UARCO makes a business form for every business purpose 





For Dependable B U R K E R ¢€ 
DELIVERY 


Se ee 


“TOS eee 
Dat elnis ret nee. : 


NEW RADIAL LOADING SYSTEM BALCO IN GROTON 


better see B A L C 0 


BALCO IN HARTFORD BALCO IN GROTON 


Depend on Balco to meet your emergency requirements for Bunker “C” promptly — 
fulfill your scheduled deliveries faithfully. 


The new loading system pictured above is helping Balco cut delivery time even closer to 
the irreducible minimum. Located at Balco’s recently constructed, 12 acre terminal at 
Groton, this radial type system loads 12 trucks simultaneously and swiftly — another 
example of Balco’s unremitting effort to gear both terminals, Hartford and Groton, to 
meet your every requirement promptly and efficiently. 


Investigate Balco, Connecticut's oldest supplier of this time and dollar saving Bunker “C.” 
Balco representatives will gladly discuss your requirements with you — show you how 
Balco can serve you by water, rail or land. Telephone Hartford 9-3341. Or write, Box 
1078, Hartford, Connecticut — TODAY. 


THE BALLARD OIL CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








